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GHAUTAUQUA 
Teachers’ Retreat, 


JULY 8-28, '82. 


I.--THE PLACE. 


“Chautauqua, N. ¥Y.,” on Chautauqua Lake; 700 feet 
above Lake Brie, only ten miles away, and 1400 feet 
above the Atlantic Ocean; 460 miles from New York 
City, 425 from Cincinnati, 530 from Chicago, 65 from 
Cool, healthful and free from flies, and 
mosquitoes. _Basily accessible by the great Railroad 
Trunk Lines. The Sanitary regulations of the grounds 


Buffalo. 


are perfect. 


The name of the place is Chautauqua, N. Y¥. 


lessons. 


8. L.” 


ll.--THE OBJECTS. 


1. Of the “C. T. R.”: To stimulate and quicken teach- 
ers by conversations, lectures, drills, and illustrative 


2. Of the “C. &. L.”: To make teachers familiar with 
the true method of teaching both Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and to increase popular interest in Philo- 
logical Studies. Members of the Retreat may witness 
for a limited number of times the exercises of the 


“ Assembly.” 


CHAUTAUQUA 


School of Tvangnages, 


July 8-Aug. 


lll.--THE EXPENSE. 


Instruction for six weeks in two languages, $12; in 
more than two, $15. This includes “C. T. R.” and 


Admission to all general exercises of the Teachers’ 
Retreat for three weeks, $6.00. This includes “Assem- 
bly” until its close, August 21. 

Board in cottages and at the Hotelat all prices. Tents 
and cottages may be rented. Substantial Board may 
be had in many cottages at $5.00 a week. 


TEACHERS, LECTURERS, AND OTHER ATTRACTIONS. 


German. 

Pror. J. H. WORMAN, A. M., of the Adelphi Acad. 
emy, Brooklyn, N. ¥.,in charge. Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced German Classes; also a 
Normal Class in German ; German Lectures, Crit- 
ical Readings, Conversations, Camp Fires, &c. 
Prof. WORMAN has no superior in the department 
of German on the Continent. 


French. 
Pror. A. LALANDE, of Louisville, Ky., in charge. 
Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Classes, 
Weekly Receptions, &c. ‘ 


Creek. 

PROF. HENRY LUMMIS, A.M., of Massachusetts, 
in Class in White’s Reader, 
Intermedinte in Anabasis, Advanced Class in Homer 
and Greek Prosody. 


Latin. 
Pror. HENRY LUMMIS, A.M., of Mass.,in charge. 
Beginners’ Class in the Reader, Intermediate Class 
vig Sallust; Advanced class in Horace or 


Hebrew & New Test. Creek. 

Dr. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, N. J., and Editor of “‘ McClintock’s 
& Strong’s Cyclopedia,” in charge. 


Angio-Sax. ai Eng. Literature. 

Pror. W. D. MoCLINTOCK, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in charge. Lessons in Anglo-Saxon and 
Histrical Knglish, daily course in Shakespeare the 
first four weeks ; daily course in Chaucer the last 
two weeks ; weekly lectures on Representative 
English Poets. Two prizes will be presented for 
proficiency in Anglo-Saxon. 


Rhetoric. 


Pror. J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Mass. Board 
of Education, in charge. — 


Geography. 


Pror. WM, H. NILES, of the Institute of Technology, 


Boston, in charge. 


Phonography. 


Rey, W. D. BRIDGE, of New Haven, Ct., in charge. 


. Art Lessons. 


Pror. FRANK BEARD, of Syracuse University, in 
charge. 


Clay Modeling. 


E, A. SPRING, Sculptor of the Eagleswood Pottery, 
N. J., in charge. 


School-Room Science. 


Pror. J. F. EDWARDS, of Randolph, N. Y., in 
charge. 


Music. 


| & course of lessons on Téaching Vocal Music, by Pror. 
N. COE STEWART, of the Cleveland (Ohio) Pab- 
lic Schools; a course of ten lectures on the History 
of Music, by Prof. E. E. AYRES, Georgetown, 
Kentucky. Signor GUISEPPE VITALE will be 
present to give an occasional Musicale with his 
violin. Miss BELLE MoCLINTOCK, of Penn., and 


Miss ETHEL CRIPPEN, of Louisville, Ky., solo- 
ists, will be present. 


Elocution. 


A series of lessons on Voice Culture will be given by 
Miss JENNIE GREENE, of Akron. 0., during 
the Teachers’ Retreat, and a special course by 
Prot. J. W. CHURCHILL, of Andover, Mass., 
during the Assembly. 


Lectures. 


During the Teachers’ Retreat Lectures will be delivered 
by Prof. W. H. NILES, on “The Origin of Moun- 
tain Scenery,” “The Glaciers of the Alps, “ The 
Snow Fields of the Alps,” “ Holland and Its Peo- 
ple,” “‘Some Celebrated Lakes"; by Dr. JAMES 
STRONG, on “ Egypt and a by WAL.- 
LACE BRUCE, on “ Landmar of Scott,” 
“ Womatihiood in Shakespeare,” “ Robert Burns,” 
“ Washington Irving,” “ William Cullen Bryant”; 
Prof. J. J. LUCKEY, of Pittsburgh, on “‘ How to 
Teach Arithmetic” ; Mr. DANIEL H. POST, of 
Jamestown, N. ¥., on “ The Literature Our Young 
People Read”; and by C. E. BISHOP, Esq., of 
Jamestown, N. Y., on “ Some Aspects of Practical 
Education.”’ 


Other lectures will be announced soon. 


CHAUTAUQUA ATTRACTIONS FOR 1882. 


There is no summer resort on the Continent where teachers and students in the specialties 
can enjoy such rare combinations of rest, recreation, and instruction as at Chautauqua. The surroundings 
give added charm to the exercises of the School of Languages and Teachers’ Retreat, The meetings are held in 


halls and temples delightfully located in the groves of d old trees on the edge of the lake. Here the sta- 
dent enjoys lovely mornings, unrivaled sunsets, moonlight nights. In the several parks are rustic seats and 
beautiful fountains, At night the grounds are illuminated by the electric light. The advan of the annual 
Assembly may be enjoyed by the students of the School of Languages and of the Teachers’ Retreat. The As- 
sembly opens as the Retreat closes. The School of Languages continues till near the close of the Assembly. 
Among the attractions of the Assembly are superior lectures in Literature, History, Science, and Art, by men of 
national, and often world-wide, reputation. The music at Chautauqua is always fine. — SS 
choice vocalists, and a chorus choir, with a new, powerful chorus organ built by Geo. H. Ryder & Co., 0 
Boston, are among the promised ons. 


This year we are to be favored during a part of the Assembly with the presence of the 
“ Royal Hand-bell Ringers and Glee-men, of London, England,” Duncan 8. Miller, Esq., Conductor. The 
illuminated fleet, camp-fires, children’s bonfires, museums, and concerts, minister to the delight and profit of 
all who attend the Chautauqua meetings. Recreation and instruction are furnished by the old-time “ debating 
society’’ and by “ spelling matches,” Saturday afternoon “ picnics,” evening “ excursions on the lake,” the 
German “ camp-fire,” where German songs are sung, German stories told, and German speeches made. The 
educational museum will be open, with maps, books, charts, photographs, engravings of educationn! institu 
tions, and the toy-language a Here, too, in the archxological department, one may find the Assyrian 
Rb Bull and the Winged Lion, the Rosetta Stone, the Codex Alexandrinus, photographs recently taken by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, rare books, relics, casts, etc., etc. Vespers, philological conferences, soireés, 
conversazioni, leetures in French and German, Sabbath-school sessions, Assembly services, sermons, praise 
pew ey ow » find their place in the rich and rare and varied programme of the School of Languages 
and the ‘Teacher's Ketreat. 


The Normal School Standard. 


Of the 207 Normal Schools reported by the Commissioners of Education, £36, including nearly all the 
largest, have adopted as a text book 


DeGRAFFE’S SCHOOLROOM GUIDE. 


B 
sus. BARDEEN, Davis & Co., , New York es DeGraff’s Scheolroom Guide. 
Very respectfully, 


JOURNAL SEMI-MENSUETL. 


- Les “ Récréations Philologiques,” par L, SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., auteur des “ Causeries avec mes 
Eléves,”’ etc., paraitront le ler et le 15 de chaque mois, & partir du ler février. Chaque numéro contiendra une 
traduction du “ Vicar of Wakefield,” une autre de “ The Lady of Lyons” ; des études sur la grammaire et sur 
les idiotismes ; une étude sur le “ De Bello Gallico”’ de César, et une ee avec les abonnés. Le — 
de |’abonnement, $2.00 par an, $1.00 pour six mois, doit étre envoyé au r ur, 74 West 35th Street, |New 
York. Un numéro sera envoyé gratis aux personnes qui le demanderont, 

A partir du 15 mars les ‘ Récréations ” amont 16 pages et une couverture. Le programme du -, des 
langues (7éme session) ac compagnera le numéro du ler Avril. 


REA 


OUR SPLENDID CFFER, IN LAST WEEK’S FOURNAL, OF 
two Elegant Pictures,—Long fellow, and his Home,—as Prizes. 


The latest, and one of the largest, to adopt it is that of the City of St. Louis, as will be seen from the follow- 
:—Please send immediately by express, or mail, —— ah, 
JNO. E. JONES, Supply Agt. 
sent of the price 
Copies post-paid on receipt 


ing letter : OFFICE SuPPLY Dept. PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ST. Feb. 2, 1882. 
tlemen 
This book has just been adopted by our for use of the Normal 
. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


can compete, no matter what 
ess. One prize of $50.00 is 


$275.00 in cash, 


Will be awarded in 12 PRIZES, from $5.00 to $50.00 each, 
for the best Pencil Drawings made with the 


American 
Graphite 


All pupils of the public and private schools in the United States 
grade of skill or talent they may 


pamphlet containing full particulars, send a postal-card to the 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. - 


PRIZES 


PENCILS. 


offered to Art Students. For a 


PRIZES 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
PRIZES 


TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol, XV.—No. 8. 
TEACHERS’ Brain and Nerve Food. 
R. & J. BECK, . 
Manuf?ing Opticians, |Provident Association VITALIZED PH PHIT HS, 
PHILADELPHIA. OF THE JU. S. Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
Cheap and Safe Insurancg for Teachers. It restores the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Leasitnde and 
MICROSCOPES, Organised and Chartered sate & Laws of the State| Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or one ve brain- 
cocssor! of New York. . fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 
fits, with every description of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 
of High School Py City| It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children; and a 
OPTICAL, and Newark, N. J. j Public Schools. better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
METEOROLOGICAL The prime object of this is PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 
Oficials.. ithe educations! profession For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00, F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


te character GOULD'S PATENT IMPROVED ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


pages try: why should Teache lect this codperative duty 
See «Fl! Catalogue cme to themesione ‘and their families any longer ? Send for full description to the Manufacturer, JOHN COULD, 72 Murray Street, N.Y. 
> for three stamps. Send for Prospectus, giving complete details, to Also Manufacturer of School Furniture and Apparatus, and Dealer in Cuppites. 
2 Mention this paper. ARTHUR Ton + x —. Funes City The FRAME can be seen at Office of Primary TEACHER, W. E, Sheldon, Editor, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
ran 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
MANUFACTURER OF NEW CRAYONS. 191 Greeuwich 81. 
Mirco Apparat AS K J & H. BERGH 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, aim NEW YORK CRAYON CO. solicited. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CROSCO WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
TO $1,000. ee 
“hm Catalogues on application. cow /6 Barclay St. EH. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 47 Franklin S., Bosen. 
12 Vesey ot. Importer and Manufacturer of ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
4 THE SCHOOLS Gang Beek. 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, or | 
Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
END FOR ESTIMATE. 2 A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 
182 Broadway. p | N | scorr 
CURT W MEY HER, NEW YORK, Opu ar ove S DICKENS. 
— GIVEN AWAY 
ESTABLISHED 1845. Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
ndall, Proctor, | Sample Copies 
upp ‘or 5 PES @ 
snati VORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, | 
Catalogues on Application. THEFAVORIIND HIS OTHER STYLES 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) SOLD ALL DEALERS me WOR 
hand Chemical Apparabas (198 pp.) E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF FRES 
(1) 924 € mt St., P RIS PES c> { i 
J. & R. LAMB, New Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. =r 


Send for circular and price- 

tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN. Useful for Everybody. RC A N upwards. AR- 

DAY SCHOOLS. 260 RANTED 6 Years. 

: AN IMMENSE STOCK of SECOND HAND = SCHOOL MEDALS. 
, 4 BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS PLANOS and ORGANS, in GOOD ORDER, at zi eadquarters for all secret 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, Sold for 1.50 at all Stationers, of at GREAT BARGAINS. ILLUSTRATED CAT~ Society Pins and Badges ; Col- 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, ALOGUES MAILED FREE. lege Fraternity Badges, plain 
Importers of Drawing Materials, HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers and enameled Gold and Sil- 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. ver Plating. Monograms, &c., 
engraved. Goods sent to all 
7 parts of the country. Send 
- stamp for my New Illustrated 
PRICE-LIST 150 illustrations. 


WwW. K 


We 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S 


genuine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented IP, 

to the y of American =. the ig Fulton 8¢., 

economy, as they possess every quality that belongs to first-class Schoo 

Pens. ‘heir well Auge standard Nos., 333, 444, 128, are especially me DIAMOND 
recommended. Order through Stationers and Newsdealers. For samples D 

:|address THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Dyes ever made. One 10 cent 


than coiors. 

Bohools, Fire FULLY samples of ink endl dye, allmailed for 10 con 

Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. HE CREAT CURE WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. MEAWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.,. Burlington, Vt 
| 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


FOR | 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, : RHEUMATISM | Astronomical | 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. | [6 7 | BAKER, PRATT & CO And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES 
— 5 it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS14 ’ . of our own make, and all the details of con- 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished| JP] 1: cieanten the poison General School Furnishers, struction and careful adjustment of same 
on application. 193e0w No. 19 Bond Street, New York Pend stamp for illustrated catalogue 
Ie} THOUSANDS OF CASES A ’ of Telescopes and all Optical Instruments. 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease BENJ. PIKE'S SON & CO., 
Azhave relieved, in a short time 302 9238 Broadway, New York. 
Cc 
Black Diamond Slating. tio For Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. ‘The latest, best itd 


spiciest things in this line. Full descriptive cata 
logue free. T. 8. DE ON, 
eowtf 70 Metropolitan Block, CH10aGo, ILL. 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 


Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
applied by any one, with a common t-brush, to an 


Surface. up tn cane of vartous sizes, with fu A. G. WHITCOMB, 


OF use. 


ic a 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
ALLON.. $3.25 

One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats | te ite RGARTEN 

(the number usually applied). Made only by the Wir CHAIRS, 

NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Very Low Prices, 
ey ~ Send for illustrated cir. 


191 Fulton Street, N. ¥. City. 
353 eow 


Send for circular. — “<< enlar and price-list, 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


A COLLECTION 


Improved Eureka Liquid Siating, dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, WpiTine Ink Ss wr gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. speedily yield to its curative power. 
NATURAL History STORE LOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTsS. 
Fl Im oved School Apparatus every department. 
The IDy SEALING “BAKER, PRATT & co., KIDNEY-WORT-_ 
furnish them postpaid for $1.00, Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
BINDERS, Best Known. | 19 Bond Birest, Now York. tO S20 Portland, Be. 
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‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, , 
nd voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 


L'éternité eat une pendule, dont le balancier dit et redit sans cesse ces 
deux mots seulement, dans les silence des tombeaux: “ ‘Toujours! jamais! 
Jamais! toujours! "—Jagques Bridaine. 


Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all,— 
** Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 


Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 

Forever—never! 

Never—forever!’’ 


By day its voice is low and light; 

But in the gilent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
nd seems to say, at each cham 

** Forever—never! 
Never—forever!’’ 


oor,— 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, , 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe,— 

** Forever—never! 

Never—forever!”’ 


In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared; 

The stranger feasted at his board; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased, — 

‘* Forever—never! 

Never—forever!”’ 


There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 
O precious hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told,— 

Forever—never! 

Never—forever!”’ 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding-night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the bush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair,— 

Forever—never! 

Never—forever! ”’ 


All are scattered now and filed, 

Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain. 
** Ah! when shall they all meet again ?”’ 

As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 
** Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!’”’ 


Never here, forever there, , 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear,— 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayetb this incessantly,— 
Forever—never! 
Never—forever!”’ 


THE IRON PEN, 


Made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the Prisoner of Chillon; the handle of 
wood from the Frigate Constitution, and bound with a circlet of gold, 
inset with three precious stones from Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine. 


I thought this Pen would arise 
From the casket where it lies, — 

Of itself would arise and write 
My thanks and my surprise. 


When you gave it me under the pines, 

I dreamed these gems from the mines 
Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 

Would glimmer as thoughts in the lines; 


That this iron jink from the chain 
Of Bonnivard might retain 

Some verse of the Poet who sang 
Of the prisoner and his pain; 


That this wood from the frigate’s mast 
Might write me a rhyme at last, 

s it used to write on the sky 
The song of the sea and the blast, 


But motionless as I wait, 
Like a Bishop lying in state 


Lies the Pen, with its mitre of gold, 
And its jewels inviolate. 


Then must I speak, and say 

That the light of that summer-day 
In the garden under the pines 

Shall not fade and pass away. 


I shall see you standing there, 

Caressed by the fragrant air, 
With the shadow on your face, 

And the sunshine on your hair. 


I shall hear the sweet low tone 
Of a voice before unknown, 

Saying, ‘* This is from me to you,— 
From me, and to you alone.”’ 


And in words not idle and vain 

I shall answer and thank you again 
For the gift, and the grace of the gift, 

O beautiful Helen of Maine! 


And forever this gift will be 
As a blessing from you to me, 

As a drop of the dew of your youth 
On the leaves of an aged tree. 


WHAT THE DO FOR MY 
B 


BY J. J. BURNS, OHIO. 


(Continued from last week.) 

But Education is not all a thing of books, even the 
education of the school-room. It includes the formation 
of a set of good habits, and a successful war for indepen- 
dence against bad habits. The latter only, I suppose 
Dr. Johnson to mean in his little allegory, though he 
does not so limit it: 

“As Education led her troops up the mountains, 
nothing was more observable than that she was fre- 
quently giving them caution to beware of Habits ; and 
was calling out to one or another at every step, that 
a Habit was ensnaring them ; that they would be under 
the dominion of a Habit before they perceived their 
danger; and that those whom a Habit should once sub 
due had little hope of regaining their liberty.” 

I should like the teachers of our boys so to rule that 
the habit of disobedience will not ensnare them; to 
teach them such practical lessons in self-dependence, in 
patience, and perseverance, that the habit of waiting for 
Hercules will not get them under his dominion ; to re- 
quire of them such promptness in duty that the habit of 
procrastination will never subdue them. Good habits 
of life and conduct are worth more than precepts. Good 
habits of thought are more valuable than facts. Lessons 
upon these themes are given by the teacher’s character, 
as expressed in her own habits. . 


“Tf the chief good and market of (her) time, 
Be but to sleep, and feed,’’ 


and dress, and chat, leaving that “capability and god- 
like reason,” to rust unused, the stream of her influence 
will be found to rise not higher than its source. 

The great Sir Waiter Scott very flatly but truly calls 
all else ‘‘ moonshine, compared with the education of the 
heart.” 

I outlined only the first part of a rational course in 
mathematics, — arithmetic, geometry, and algebra com- 
bined. .The text-books might contain, say, one hundred 
pages each; or they might all be comprised in one stout 


volume, But the boys should have some more mathe- 
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matics, and I would have this second part of our primary 
course begin with algebra, and contain a pretty full dis- 
cussion of guadratics and of proportion. Following this, 
— or, better still, along with it pari passu, — should go 
geometry, beginning where we left off to take up algebra; 
special attention to be given to solutions and demonstra- 
tions where the equation can be used,the pupils using their 
wits in invention, as they do occasionally in arithmetic. 
“If the opposite sides of an inscribed quadrilateral be 
produced till they meet, the lines which bisect these 
angles will, at their intersection, form a right angle,” is 
a pretty little theorem in Tappin’s Geometry. I recall 
an algebraic demonstration once furnished by a boy in 
one of my classes, is a thing of beauty. 

What a plump seed-truth to sow in virgin soil is the 
similarity of triangles! And how ardently will the 
three branches under discussion unite in looking for the 
fruits! To find them in the formula, and interpret 
them upon the graphic figure! Another such kernel is 
a real demonstration of the relation between the sides 
of a right triangle, — better food than the subtleties of 
percentage, — and a basis for finding the approximate 
ratio of a circumference to its diameter, and thus a key 
to the measurement of circular areas. 

From the plateau on which they will stand at this time 
they may stoop down and solve the problems in mensu- 
ration, generally given in the works on arithmetic ; this 
section is so often a thicket into which the blind lead 
the blind. Drill in hosts of examplesof all sorts, graded 
as they would be if placed severally in a hat and after 
vigorous shaking let out in the presence of the class. 
No book in this game! No rule nor model to show 
which way the game will jump; nothing but the prob- 
lem and the boy. 

Thus endeth the second part of our primary course in 
eclective mathematics; and I most sincerely and 
firmly believe that the time commonly given to arith- 
metic, — first, second, third, higher, — would suffice for 
all the work here outlined ; and that the results obtained 
in discipline, in opening young eyes to the geometry of 
the universe (and we are to bear in mind that “ God 
geometrizes continually”), in serving as a feundation 
for after-education, would far surpass those obtained by 
the other course. The thought that God geometrizes, 
prompts me to say that some of His sublime theorems 
He is perennially proving, from diagrams drawn upon 
the blue vault of heaven; but of the great mass of the 
sons and daughters of men it can be said, that having 
eyes they see not. They look up once in awhile to see 
what prospect there is of rain. When Jupiter Tonans 
pitches his awful tent toward the zenith, and illuminates 
it with the original electric lights, then they “ consider 
the heavens;” not to feed their sense of the sublime 
and beautiful, but with an emotion of dread. They fear 
the Lord then, if at no other time. 


But I want the teacher of my boys to turn their eyes 
upward, full of curiosity, of wonder, of intelligent in- 
quiry, of adoration. Every school cannot have a costly 
telescope, but it might have a pair of earnest eyes, di- 
recting many other pairs of eyes to see. If the view of 
the celestial blackboard be taken early on one of these 
October mornings, we shall find that the great Artist 
has drawn Venus, like a light-house above a continent 
of darkness, between the Sickle and the horizon. 
Toward the zenith, within a few degrees of a star in 
Gemini which marks the position of old Sol at the sum- 
mer solstice,—a locality surely worthy of some consider- 
ation,—is the ruddy planet Mars. Still higher up is 
Jupiter, shaking his god-like head at Taurus; and at no 
great distance, directly east, is solemn old Saturn; while 
all around are stars which shine upon the floor of heaven 
like patens of bright gold. * 

We are in the habit of claiming that education should 
include a training of the perceptive faculties. This is 
doubtless true in pedagogic papers, and a pity ‘tis it is 
not truer than it is in the school-room, or wherever 
teachers are in contact with their pupils, and that the 
results of acute perception were not succeeded by honest 
reflection, and the conclusions reached expressed in 
good, original English. This would be knowledge. 

The boys would be about fifteen years of age when they 


* This description was written some weeks ago. It is not 


now true, but I d 
for a few planets, not propose to spoil such a sentence just 
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completed this primary course, and would be ready, I 
think, for the special training needed if they are to go 
into a shop, or on a farm, or fit for the high school, 
whither I shall not now follow them. 

Does this course of treatment to which I should like 
to have my boys subjected, contain anything absurd ? 
anything useless? anything which can not be done ? 
Yet I should be willing to depart in peace, —from the 
school-room, I mean, — if it would speed the day when 
some such plan would be carried into practice. 


A MEMORARLE VISIT TO ONE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Not long agoI visited one primary school that seemed 
to me absolutely perfect. It was a graded school in a 
Massachusetts village where there are various factories. 
The children of the operatives, in dress, cleanliness, de- 
meanor, and the expression of interested intelligence on 
their faces, were not to be distinguished from the chil- 
dren of the trades-people in the village, or that of the 
well-to-do farmers outside. I visited the second primary 
division, where there were some sixty-five pupils of both 
sexes, ranging from seven to nine years of age. 

It was examination-day preceding the long sum- 
mer vacation. There was no time spent in calling 
up classes. The scholars remained in their seats, each 
with a tiny bouquet on the desk in front of them. The 
teacher, a rosy little lady of twenty-two years or there- 
abouts, and weighing not over ninety pounds, was 
seated on a slightly-raised platform facing her pupils. 
There were a score or more of visitors, interested par- 
ents, scattered here and there about the room. The 
teacher had no occasion to call a pupil to order during 
the entire session. There were no books in sight any- 
where. 

The first exercise was in compound numbers. The 
teacher asked a question, and all who were ready with a re- 
ply immediately raised their hands. She called upon 
some one by name, and that scholar came promptly for- 
ward and explained the problem. On atable in front of 
the teacher’s desk were scales such as druggists and gro- 
cers use, and pellets of putty, and little bags of sand; a 
basket of beans and a “nest” of dry measures; a pail 
of water and a set of wine measures, from a gallon 
down ; a quantity of tape and a yard-stick; a rule and 
board and blocks for square and cube and wood measure ; 
and bits of pasteboard neatly cut and numbered for mak- 
ing change. 

The readiness, grace, and accuracy with which these 
children came forward, explained the examples given, 
and verified them by actual measurement, was refresh- 
ing and delightful to the eye and ear. On the black- 
boards that lined the room were maps drawn by the 
papils, which they readily and easily explained. For 
instance, when Iceland was pointed out by a boy at 
one of the boards, a great many hands shot up. 

“ What can you tell me about Iceland, John?” So 
John went on about its climate, its wonderful Hecla 
Ocrafa Jokul, and other volcanoes, and its general 
characteristics, and as he told all that his companions 
knew, their hands gradually came down. But one or 
two hands still remained straight in the air when John 
took his seat. 

“Jane, what can you tell us about Iceland?” and 
Jane, rising, told us about other remarkable physical 
features, the numerous fiords, the hot springs, ite dis- 
tance from Norway, Greenland, and the Farde isles, 
and sat down. 

All eyes were now turned upon a chubby little girl, 
in the farther corner of the room, whose hand was still 
raised. 

“Well, Rose?” said the teacher, and the little 
thing went on: “Although the folks there are quite 
poor, they can read and write, and they have books and 
newspapers and schools, and they are fond of poetry ; 
and they eat a great deal of the moss that grows there, 
pounding it into meal and making bread of it some- 
times; and there is more sulphur found there than any- 
where else in the world; and it belongs to Denmark.” 

That exhausted Iceland pretty much; and other coun- 
tries better known and nearer home were entirely famil- 


iar to these children, 
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Besides the maps there were drawings by the schol- 
ars of various farming and mechanical implements, of 
animals, fruits, flowers, and shells. A gentleman 
present spoke of the drawings, and pointing to a 
large frog sitting on a lily-pad, drawn with green and 
yellow crayons, he said, “ Who can tell me something 
about this fellow?” The hands generally went up as 
usual, and as the gentleman questioned one and another 
the answers were very amusing. If there was anything 
these children did not know about frogs in all parts of 
the world, from the tad-pole state on, we visitors, there 
and then, have yet to learn it. 

These pupils also told a great many curious things 
about shells, insects, fruits, and flowers ; and when the 
session closed at 12.00 o’clock promptly, tears of grati- 
tude, pride, and love, were suffusing the eyes of the 
visiting parents, members of the school board, and 
friends there present. The reading, recitations, and 
the singing exercise had been quite up to the other ex- 
ploits. Indeed, there seemed to be no word in the 
reading-books and spellers that had been used that 
these children could not spell and define. They seemed 
to enjoy their examination as ordinary children would 
any fascinating game. 

“*‘ Who is this dear young woman, and where was she 
trained for teaching?” I asked of a lady who was one 
of the visiting committee, and who, noticing I was a 
comparative stranger, came to speak to me after the ex- 
ercises were closed. 

“ She never had any instruction in the art of teach- 
ing at all,” replied the lady. “She was highly edu- 
cated in a general way, for she is a graduate of 
Academy ; and what is more, she educated herself for 
teaching a year or so after her graduation. She wanted 
to go to Vassar, but strange to say, she ascertained that 
neither there, nor at Smith, nor at Wellesley could she 
receive training in didactics. So she set herself about 
learning the art of teaching in her own way. She had 
very little meney, and no encouragement from friends ; 
but she visited the best schools in Boston, Worcester, — 
and Hartford, subscribed for, and studied the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTion from week to week, and in various 
ways acquired a fund of information which made her 
what she is as a teacher.” 

“She had not as yet made any application for a 
school,” continued the lady, as we passed through the 
broad corridor, down the steps, and out upon the neatly- 
kept gravel walk, in front of the handsome school- 
building, “ when she was visiting a schoolmate of hers, 
the daughter of the chairman of our school board, two 
years ago. It so happened that the teacher of this de- 
partment of our school fell ill during her visit, and she 
volunteered to fill the vacancy for a few days. The ill- 
ness of the teacher proved a protracted one, and Miss 
continued through the term. At its close, after 
the examination of the school, the substantial and 
wholesome progress of the children was so apparent, 
and they were so full of enthusiasm for their studies, 
and so deeply in love with their teacher, that we per- 
suaded her to remain; and there she has been ever 
since. The children are not crowded at all, neither is 
their knowledge superficial, as one might infer from 
the variety of it. The secret of their progress seems to 
be in the enthusiasm with which they are infused,— 
Miss —— having the happy faculty of presenting every- 
thing to them in such an attractive light that they 
grasp it as a pleasure, not as a task.” 


Later I saw a good deal of a ten-years-old girl, who 
had been promoted from this school to the grammar 
school the year before my visit. The general intelli- 
gence she possessed was astonishing. One day we 
were walking through a woody path, and she was con- 
tinually flitting hither and thither like a bird gather- 
ing leaves of the trees and plants in her white apron. 
As we sat down upon a rock to rest, she began to class- 
ify them. 

“This is simple, this is compound. Here is a whorl, 
and this is a spiral,” and so on, placing each in its own 
group, upon the large flat rock. 

“ When did you learn all this, Helen ?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“Oh, at Miss ——’s school,” she replied, “and she 
asked us all, the last day of the term before our promo- 
tion, to prove that we prized what she had taught us by 
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keeping it in mind; for instance, when we were in the 
woods, to refresh our memory by going over our object- 
jessons. She said, too, that if we thought about all 
these beautiful things in nature which we should con- 
stantly see about us, our hearts would be kept sound 
and pure, for we should have no time nor place for 
foolish and wrong thoughts. So she taught us 
about the clouds, the stars, the rocks, the trees, the 
flowers, animals, birds, and insects, that we might be 
interested in them when we saw them.” 

“ That was very good,” said I, “ but did you not feel 
when you left Miss ——’s department that you knew 
almost everything, and that there was not much use in 
going to school any more a? 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the little maiden, still sorting 
her leaves ; “ I wished the grammar school to begin that 
very afternoon, so that I might not have to wait a min- 
ute. Miss was always particular to tell us she 
had time only to give us the least little sip from each 
subject, — just enough to let us taste how nice it was; 
just as if she should have a whole box of bon-bons, but 
should only lift the lid and give each of us a look and a 
chance to nibble at one the least little bit. I intend to 
teach, sometime, but not until I have learned a great 
deal about all the things that Miss knows about, 
and how to teach them to others the way she does. I 
think her knowing so many things, and the nice ways 
she has to make her scholars learn them, are the reasons 
why she is so different from other teachers.” 

“Yes,” I thought, “the variety of her information, 
the aptitude, the faculty, and the will to impart it to 
others in kindly interest and love, made the difference. 
She might have gone on drumming the dry multiplica- 
tion-table and the difference between latitude and longi- 
tude, exactly as set down in the text-books, into her 
pupils’ little heads, and drawn her pay regularly for it, 
but would she have been satisfied with such work ?” 

This teacher’s work, so cheerfully and so lovingly fol- 
lowed, will Jive in the heart of every pupil who was so 
fortunate as to be under her charge, and in the memory 
of every person who visited her school. She has already 
accomplished something that shall live after her with 
vastly more enduring fame and higher honor than had 
she written one of the popular books or delightful 
poems of the age, or painted a beautiful picture. She 
has real genius, and genius tells, whether in agriculture, 
or sculpture, or moulding the minds of the young im- 
mortal, 

I have always felt myself deeply indebted to the in- 
telligent, gentle mother who invited me to accompany 
her on this visit to that primary school-room on that 
sweet June morning. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of teachers and classes in connéction with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Cuarrze IL 


REVIEW OF GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINES. 
[Map of the World or Globe.] 


Name and point out the oceans. 

Name and point out the seas and gulfs. 

Name and point out the continents. 

Name and point out the capes and peninsulas. 

Name and point out the large islands and island- 
groups, 

Name and point out the mountain systems. 

Name and point out the mountain chains. 

Name and point out the mountain peaks and volcanoes. 

Name and point out the river systems. 

Name and point out the principal tributaries. 

Name and point out the large plains and plateaus. 

Name and point out the great deserts. 


Pe and point out the important lakes and inland 


wie ame and point out the isthmuses, straits, and chan- 
Name and point out the countries of each continent. 
g ame and point out the different sections in United 
tates of North America, 
Define all prominent geographical terms. 
Give the above features in the order of their size. 
agenis review may be extended or abbreviated at the 
retion of the teacher, or according to the preliminary 


text-book used.) 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY. 


BY REV. E, A. RAND. 


Why is it that we consider things settled when we 
have left school, and education as rounded and com- 
pleted a bundle as our graduation-diploma, that has been 
neatly rolled up and tastily tied with blue and pink or 
white ribbon? “We do not,” one may say, and yet 
the life may give the lie to the mouth. The studies of 
school are dropped. We exchange history for the city 
daily; mineralogy, for hammer and nails; languages, 
for trade-talk over a counter. ‘“ We can’t help that,” is 
the reply. “We have something else than books to be 
busy about now, and it is of a very practical nature. 
To hoe corn for a living,—that is and must be my bota- 
any.” Yes, and to eat corn is about the only physiol- 
ogy some people have anything to do with. But the 
plea inferred here is that of “no time.” Can we not 
find a bit of time? There are men who find time to 
gossip; (the women never do). We did know of men 
meeting every night around the coal-stove of a corner- 
grocery, the reputed king of which circle was one of the 
most intelligent men in the neighborhood, and we ven- 
ture to say that in an all-evening meeting where they 
hugged the stove and only kept their tongues moving, 
they could talk as much gossip as a sewing-circle could 
disseminate in a month, Those men would be likely to 
say, “No time for private culture!” But the busiest 
have time somewhere. Fifteen minutes a day we plead 
for, or about two hours a week. We have famous in- 
stances of such minute-men in study. Burritt, studying 
as he stands at the smithy-bellows; Webster, commit- 
ting to memory Pope’s Essay on Man while working 
in a saw-mill one winter; Kirke White, looking into 
his Greek Grammar on his travels to and from office ; 
Whittier, stealing looks at a pocket-Shakespeare while 
working in the fields. 

There is time certainly for the mastery of a single 
book each winter and each summer. One book! How 
its reading may stretch the horizon of one’s thinking ! 
Wecan recall books that have made an epoch in our edu- 
cation. Such men as John Stuart Mill and Carlyle have 
been large debtors to a single book. When Walter 
Scott was young, he read Percey’s Reliques. It gave 
him an impulse like the sending of an arrow out of a 
bow. What person said that we must look out for the 
people made by one book ? ; 

One grand, noble book read, understood, appreciated, 
turned into life, made over into the thinker and the 
doer,—can any one afford to despise it? And can any 
one afford to slight the humble minute-foot-path leading 
to this result? Fifteen minutes a day! If we take a 


the man whose botany now is to hoe corn, can so con- 
tinue his botanical studies at odd moments as to turn 
the dingy old field he cultivates back of the barn into a 
section of Eden! And if we take a lower result than 
that of any esthetic pleasure, namely, physical comfort, 
the corn-eater can easily study far enough into hygiene 
to save the furnace-touch of dyspepsia coming after din- 
ner, and can make corn-eating “a joy forever!” 


SCIENCE. 


Biology in Public Schools.—Mr. G. W. Peckham, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has told how he has succeedéd in teaching 
biology to his classes of boys and girls. He prepared a series 
of laboratory notes sufficient for the dissection of a few plants 
and animals, and used Huxley & Martin’s text-book,—after it 
was published,—as a laboratory guide. The School Board pro- 
vided eight students’ microscopes, and he says: “‘We begin 
with the study of the torula; we then take in succession the 
following organisms: protococcus, amceba, bacteria, mold, 
stone-work, ferns, flowering-plants, infusorian fresh-water 
polyp, clam, lobster, and frog. We devote to laboratory one 
hour daily for seven months. At the end of the course come 
morphological and physiological generalizations. Our classes 
number about eighty, and are divided into working sections of 


sixteen each. The average age of the students is sixteen years, 
rather more than half of them being girls. I have found the 
students eager and enthusiastic, and the | majority of 
them regret the untimely end of their study of biology. 


Fire-proof Paper.—A German inventor claims to have at 
last discovered the fire-proof paper and ink for writing or print- 
ing that has so long baffled human ingenuity. An industrial 
paper of that country describes the paper as made of chemi- 
cally-treated asbestos fibers and ground or finely-divided wood 


fiber. Colors for painting may also be made fire-proof by mix- 


lower result of study than character, that of happiness, | thread 
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ing commercial metallic colors with the chloride of platinum 
and painters’ varnish, adding an ordinary aquarelle pigment 
to strengthen the “‘ covering power” of the color. Those fire- 
proof paints or colors can be easily used in the same manner 
as the common water-colors, and it is claimed they will resist 
the destructive influence of great heat quite as successfully as 
the fire-proof printing and writing-inks referred to. 


HLEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. XX. 


Apparatus necessary for the following exercise: A small 
wooden ball or a marble; a small rubber tube or elastic cord; 
a bottle, a little piece of sheet rubber, a cork, a glass tube, or 
a pipe-stem; a test-tube, a cork, a penholder; a little water, a 
lamp; a silver three or five-cent piece, a little nitric acid, a 
tablespoonful of brine, two small sheets of white paper, two 
small pasteboard stars, a collar-box, a photographer’s negative, 
a spectacle glass; a rubber comb, a little ball of pith or cork, a 
thread a foot long, a pile of books a little more than a foot 
high, a splinter of wood a foot long; a small magnet, a nail; 
two sheets of copper each about four inches square, a sheet of 
zinc the same size, four strips of thick paper four inches long 
and three-fourths of an inch wide; two pieces of copper or iron 
wire each six feet long, twelve feet of fine covered copper wire, 
a large screw or nail, a breakfast plate, some strong brine or 
sulphuric acid, two drops of mercury; a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered chlorate of potash, twice the bulk of fine white sugar, a 
few drops of sulphuric acid. 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENCE. 
Recall the principle of Bodies tendtoremain Any change in matter 
Inertia. at rest or in motion. 
Hold a ball above a The ball falls; i.e.,it¢ { Change of position. 
table. Release the moves. {Cause Gravitation. 

a a us or 3 te. hange of tion. 
second ball. t moves. 


Stretch with the hand The tube is madelong Change of position. 


a rubber tube. and narrow. 
Molecules have been Cause, Muscular Force. 
moved. 
Release the grasp. The tube becomesshort Change of position. 
and narrow. 


Molecules have been Cause, Molecular At- 
moved, traction. 
1) Withdraw the air The expands. Change of position. 
ma bottlein which Molecules Ga in the Genel, Re- 
is a little rubber bag have moved. pulsion. 
filled with air. 
(2) Heat alittle water The cork is driven out. Change of position. 
in a teat-tnbe fitted The cork has moved. Cause, Heat. 
with a cork. 
(3) Coat witha solution The routsidethe Change of position. 
of nitrate of silvertwo box Sleeved with 
sheets of white peer the star is turned 
reviously soaked in brown, A new sub- Cause, Light. 
rine and dried. Lay stance has been formed. 
a pasteboard star on The atoms have been 
each; putoneinacol- rearranged; i.e., they 
lar-box, the other on have mov 


the box, and the box in 
the window. 


Note.—With a spectacle-glass focus an image of a window on a sheet of 
— A call lights the image; exhibit 
a photographer’s negative, lay it upon as of white r prepared as 
in the preceding, ont expose to the light. “ee 


Bringarubbercomb, The little ball isdrawn Change of position. 
rabbed with fur or to the comb. 
flannel, near a little The ball is moved. Cause, Electricity, 
ball of cork or pith (4) 
suspended by a thread. 
Bring a net neara The nail is drawn to Change of position. 
nail sus: bya the net. 

lo The is moved. Cause, Magnetism. 


(5) Immerse in some 
weak acid a piece of 
zinc and a piece of 
paper. Connéct each 
with some fine, covered 
copper wire, wound 
around a nail or screw. 
Bring this nail near a 


es by a 


Mix in a saucer a tea- 
of powdered 
lorate of potash with upon the saucer. 
two teaspoonfuls of Dense fumes rise above Cause, Chemical Afin- 
wderedsugar. Upon the table. ity. 
© mixture pour a A new substance has 
—_ ofstrongsulphuric been formed. A chem- 
. ical change; i. ¢., the 
atoms have been re- 
arranged, i.¢., moved. 


Regard the contents of Forces. 
the last column in the 


The nail is drawn aside. Change of position. 
The nail is moved. Cause, Galvanism. 


A powerful explosion. Change of tion of 
Bikek ¢ isleft Atoms. 


above experiment. Re- Changes. Forces are causes of 
the contents of Various forms of changes in the various 
e next column; the atter. forms of Matter. 


next; of the first and 
second columns. 


Definition.— Force is that which causes change in matter. 


Regard the first part of Change of position. The only change which 
contents of column can take place in mat- 
number three. form of 


what is done in Resistance isovercome; The forces are forms of 
experiment. i. ¢., work is done. Energy. 


(1) Use a wide-mouthed bottle, fftted with a cork, through which passes 
pipe-stem or short glasstube, Withdraw air withthe mouth. The little 
bag may be made by folding together and tying the edges of a little sheet 
of rubber. Instead of the rubber bag, bubbles formed by shaking soap- 
suds in the bottle will do. They will expand for the same reason when 


air is removed from the bottle. 

(2) Pour into the test-tube a little water. Fit into the test-tube a cork 
so that it will move up and down easily. Through the cork punch a hole 
with a round file, and into this thrust one end of a penholder, thus form- 
a kind of piston. 

) Into a test-tube drop a silver coin. Upon this pour a mful of 
nitric acid, add a little water, and then heat the mixture to boiling. The 
coin will be dissolved. The solution will be nitrate of silver, tinged blue 
with a little copper which was in the coin. 

(4) Make a pile of books a little more than a foot high; under pach 
book thrust one end of a splinter a foot long; to the other end tie a 
or hair, and to this a little ball of pith or cork. 


(5) The galvanic pile may be made as follows: Take two pieces of thin 
boar inches Punch a small hole near one edge 
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h by driving a nail through it. Link the two pieces closely together 
mnt 4 short bit of copper wire thrust through the holes and twisted 
together at its ends. Lay one piece of the hinge of copper thus formed 
upon the bottom of a breakfast-plate. Upon the copper, as near as possi- 
ble to the hinge, lay a folded slip of paper three-fourths of an inch broad. 
Near the opposite edge of the piece of copper lay a second piece of paper. 
Upon these strips of paper lay a sheet of zinc, equal in size to the copper, 
whth a hole punched near its edge farthest from the hinge in the copper. 
Upon the zinc lay strips of paper as upon the copper, and upon these lay 
the second piece of copper: Copper and zinc must not touch at any 
point. Tie turongh the hole in the zinc one end of slender iron or copper 
wire of any desired length. Copper wire the size of common oomsee 
thread isthe best. Tie an equally long piece to the loop of wire whic 
connects the two pieces of copper. Now pour into the plate a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and water until the three pieces of metal are covered; one 
part acid to ten of water (two table spoonfuls of acid will make a sufficient 
quantity of the solution); bat with such a strong solution of acid the pile 
will work very poorly. The zinc must be amalgamated. At the apothe- 
cary’s buy two cents’ worth of mercury. It will be very little, but quite 
enough. While the zinc is foaming in the acid, lift the upper plate of 
copper away and pour upon the zinc one drop of the mercury. It will 
soon coat one side of the zinc, especially if rubbed about a little with a 
stick. Tarn the zinc over and’ coat the other side, Replace the copper. 
The screws or nails should be wound with about twelve feet of No. 30 cot- 
ton or silk-covered copper wire, or the naked wire may be given a thin 
coat of bees-wax or parafine wax; but in this case thin tissue paper should 
be between each layer or course of wire so as to prevent the wire of one 
course touching that of another; i. e.,the wire mast be insulated through- 
out its length. The silk covered wire may be sent by mail from any dealer 
in philosophical or electrical appuratus. 
(6) Care must be taken to preventjthe mixture from pane fee to paper 
or books on the table, or the sleeve of the one who pours on the acid. ‘ihe 


chlorate of potash and sugar may be pulverized and mixed, in a teacup for 
a mortar, with a clothes-pin for a pestle. 
METHODS. 


TEACHING WORLD-HISTORY OUT OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


The teacher’s ingenuity is strained to invent or find devices 
by means of which lessons can be made fresh, impressive, last- 
ing. An exchange of successful ingenious artifices among 
members of the profession promotes general success. With 
such benevolent motive we suggest a plan used in teaching 
Ancient or World History. Text-books on these subjects aim 
to be concise. Brevity is the soul of wit, but puts the soul out 
of history. It leaves us an anatomical skeleton which affords 
no pleasure. How to excite interest over this skeleton day 
after day exhausts even a Yankee’s ingenuity. It seems not to 
have entered the minds of professors and teachers of Ancient 
History that the most succinct, and perhaps most impressive 
and enduring form under which it can be presented, is the 
prophetic imagery in the seventh chapter of Daniel. It has 
attained in that imagery its ultimatum of conciseness without 
losing interest for the student. The teacher will display his 
own tact in the way of presenting this epitome. Something 
like the following wil! intimate our idea: Assign the 7th chap- 
ter of Daniel as the lesson in history. Let the class in recita- 
tion describe the vision, tell what they know of Daniel, of 
Babylon; also talk about prominent, remarkable traits and 
qualities in the lion, the leopard, and the bear. To introduce 
how Daniel sees these animals rise out of the sea, attention is 
directed to the fact that we speak of life at times as sailing 
down a stream, or sailing across a sea. The great whole of 
human life and history is then at times called a sea,—a great, 
wide, stormy sea. This is Daniel’s sea of life. (Boys and 
girls in essays use the figure ad nauseam even). 

Next the teacher brings out the fact that traits of disposition 
or character in a human person fixes on him the appellation 
of some animal; a shrewd man is called a fox, an angry one 
a bear, a strong manalion. Likewise nations use aninials as 
emblems of their character,—England the lion, the United 
States the eagle, etc. 

Now the way is open to show how these four beasts of 
Daniel represent the four world-kingdoms of antiquity, — 
Assyrio-Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Graeco-Macedonian, and 
Roman. The appropriateness of the designation to each will 
be evident from their actions, and can be referred to as events 
come up in course. The image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
can be used in the same way. History thus taught will not 

likely vanish as the morning cloud and early dew. 


Concord, N. C., 1882. G. D. G. 


MORAL TEACHING. 


It is a well-known fact that knowledge in the hands, or rather 
in the head, of an immoral person is a dangerous thing; and 
yet many persons, fearing that it will result in the teaching of 
sectarian dogmas, argue that the Bible, that text-book of 
morals, should have no place in the school-room! Although 
I oppose teaching sectarian dogmas in the school-room, I 
believe it would be better to teach them than to do away with 
all moral instruction; for surely a consistent member of any 
one church is a better person to have in a community than a 
person without any moral principles whatever! 


It is the custom in many schools to read the Bible “ without 
note or comment;”” but it seems to me this is not sufficient, 
for in nine cases out of ten, the very ones who need moral 
instruction will not be able, in one hour’s time, to tell what 
has been read. Teachers should therefore ask the pupils, at 
the close of school, what he read to them from the Bible that 
morning. If he has weekly, monthly, or quarterly examina- 
tions, he should examine them in Bible knowledge; for in- 
stance, if he has read the story of the Good Samaritan, or the 
Prodigal Son, ask them to write the story of the Good Samari- 
tan, of the Prodigal Son. He might also ask, ‘‘ Who were 
Christ’s disciples?’’ “Which book of the New Testament 
contains the greatest number of chapters ?”’ 

Again, the meaning and application of certain passages must 
be explained. Of what use, to a child, is “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house,” if he does not know the meaning 
of *‘ covet”’ ? or “ Thou shalt not lie,” if he does not know an 
acted lie is just as much a lie as a spoken lie ? 

Penna., 1882, T. M. CapwALLapEn, 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— The State of Illinois is considerably excited over the 
subject of small-pox and vaccination. The State Board of 
Health has issued a blank, to be returned at an early date, con- 
taining the following items: 1. Name of pupil; 2. Age; 3. 
Residence; 4. Date of vaccination; 5. Kind of virus, whether 
humanized or bovine; 6. Date of examination; 7. Result; 
8. Previously vaccinated; 9. Result; 10. Protected by small- 
pox or varioloid, The physician must append to this certifi- 
cate the numbers of the above items which are matters of his 
own knowledge. In stating the result, three technical terms 
are used, viz.: typical, modified, and bad. The data from the 
vaccination blanks are copied on certain forms and forwarded 
to the secretary of the State Board of Health at the State capi- 
tal. A difficulty encountered in the prosecution of this work 
is the inability of the average physician to understand and 
apply the directions for filling the blanks. Notwithstanding 
the amount of labor entailed on teachers and physicians, and 
the expense incurred by parents, the movement is a commend- 


able one, as it will render the schools proof against small-pox. 
To a certain extent re-vaccination and re-examination are un- 
necessary, on account of the wise precaution taken by teachers 
to admit no child without a certificate of successful vaccina- 
tion. The result of this precaution has been apparent in the 
marked absence of cases of small-pox among public school- 
children even in places where the disease is epidemic. In 
nearly every case of children’s absence from school on account 
of small-pox, the absence has been enforced on account of 
some member of the family other than those attending school. 
Under the recent requirements, all girls over twelve and all 
boys over fourteen will have to be revaccinated. 


— It is a curious fact that children who have sisters teach- 
ing are more troublesome than their classmates. It would 
seem that teachers might sympathize with the troubles of fel- 
low-teachers, even with those whose painful duty it is to teach 
and govern the sisters, brothers, and offspring of members of 
the profession; but such is not the case. Instead of evoking 
sympathy or consideration toward those who are are tormented 
with his mischievous relations, the position of teacher seems 
to make one uncharitable and censorious toward pedagogical 
fellow-sufferers. The fact of having been a teacher in the past 
contributes to the same disposition, so that teachers, with good 
reason, dread to receive the children of pedagogues or ex- 
pedagogues. The philosophy of this is, that teachers look upon 
the work of other teachers critically; and what with a twinge 
of professional jealousy toward a son’s or brother’s instructor, 
and a cloud of partiality in judging the child’s conduct, the 
work of a fellow-teacher in charge of our youthful relatives is 
in danger of bethg misjudged. This is especially the case in 
low families of which the older girls become teachers while 


the young fry are stillin school. Such fledgeling schoolma’ams 
fancy themselves on the same social plane with the teachers 
of their younger brothers and sisters, and indulge in criticisms 
of the methods of the former in the hearing of the latter, with 
results annoying to the one and ruinous to the other. 


— In at least one large city of the Northwest a disease other 
than small-pox threatens to become epidemic. It is the craze 
of language-lessons. The distemper had its origin somewhat 
as follows: The principal of one of the city schools visited a 
suburban village and found the school-children thereof doing 
a great deal in so-called language-lessons, or bastard grammar, 
in accordance with an elaborate syllabus prepared by the vil- 
lage superintendent. The principal aforesaid ‘‘ adopted ”’ this 
syllabus. It is alleged that he now uses his school as a huge 
advertising machine to present the claims and spread the in- 
fluence of this bastard grammar. This would not be so bad 
were it not for the fact that the abomination is spreading and 
threatening to take hold of all the schools of the city to the 
exclusion of all other branches, as “‘ oral instruction’’ did in 
the same city some years ago. What do you think, Monsieur 
JOURNAL, of having First Reader pupils wrestle with the prin- 
cipal parts of irregular verbs, and Second Reader pupils 
flounder in conjugation? True, they can do it; but, as Dr. 
Johnson said of dancing dogs, the wonder is not that they do 
it well, but that they do it at all. Showy exercises are pre- 
sented, in which babes go through uncanny linguistic gyrations. 
But such premature performances are confessedly at the ex- 
pense of an hour a day taken from useful school work. What 
wonder that in such schools children reach the age of puberty 
while in the primary department, and begin to turn grey be- 
fore entering the high school! In purely American districts 


this devotion to gabble is wasteful but not fatal. In districts 
where the foreign element prevails, a similar attempt to culti- 
vate the gift of gab away a-galloping would be ruinous. Chil- 
dren who hear little or no English at home cannot be forced 
in this particular, but must be allowed time in which to dis- 
cern and apply the niceties of our language. It is to be hoped, 
wil aot creep into the course of study, 
an at the school in whiclf it now rages ara 

and shunned like a pest-house, 


— “EDUCATION for January and February comes laden with good 
things, President and Education is philosophy in practice; Topical ver- 


sus International and Bible Study is a bugle-note for ref H 
chine in Education shows that is still on the 


solid food send to the New E 
OATION.” —The Ed w t, ae House, Boston, for Epu 


— “I wish to thank THz f 
each week.” —M. J. BoypEN, New Braintree 

— “THe PRIMARY TEACHER. To any engaged in teaching children in 
public or private, the January number of this monthly will be found espe- 


cially useful as an aid to them in their labors. Every branch of instruc- 
8 touched u from time to ‘ made at- 
tone tou young mis Banner vu 


my appreciation of THe JOURNAL. I always 
enjoy ‘or in every issue matter interest profi 
me and alt teachers,” ELLA on 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIKS. 

(The t nsible for inious in Toe JOURNAL 
the “editorial columns, over his 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


AUTHORS’ LEAFLETS, 


In your issue of Feb. 2 I find an article on ‘ English Liter- 
ature,” by J. W. Macdonald. If the writer had been a reader 
of Tue JouRNAL for the past six months, he would have seen 
that what he puts forth as an original plan had been carried to 
successful completion by Miss Hodgdon’s “ Leaflets.” 

Your paper of the same date contains a concise article on 
the ‘‘ Leaflets,” by Mr. Blaisdell of Providence. Miss Hodg- 
don, who originated the idea, and who has put into it six 
months of solid heart-work, should not have her well-earned 
jaurels taken from her by this eleventh-hour worker from 
Stoneham. Fortunately, the same number of your paper that 
contains Mr. Macdonald’s bane carries with it Mr. Blaisdell’s 
antidote. Miss Hodgdon’s publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., have scattered these ‘‘ Leaflets’ broadcast, and they have 
been already largely introduced into both public and private 
schools. They have been placed on the list of supplies for the 
public schools of New York city by the Board of Education, the 
leading members of which are quite enthusiastic as to the nov- 
elty and utility of this cheap and simple method of inspiring our 
children with a desire of becoming familiar with our best 
authors. 

It is not my object to praise Miss Hodgdon’s valuable work, 
or the excellent taste displayed in her selections, from the au- 
thors whose writings she illustrates in so interesting a manner. 
Her “ Leaflets,’’ we hope, will soon supplant dime novels and 
yellow-covered literature, which pernicious reading is every- 
where thrust into the hands of our youth. The poison thus 
instilled not only perverts the taste, but corrupts the morals. 
Miss Hodgdon’s healthy reading will produce precisely the 
contrary effect. It will make children imbibe a love of good 
reading, will teach them pure style, and be the very best moral 
educator. Knowing the fact that Miss Hodgdon conceived 
and carried into execution this simple but effective method of 
introducing standard authors to children in an attractive man- 
ner, every right-minded and considerate person will give the 
honor to whom itis due, and frown down any attempt, whether 
designed or accidental, to give the credit for her brilliant idea 
to any other claimant. This matter should be settled at the 
outset, otherwise it might hereafter become a mooted question, 
like the problem of who wrote the ‘‘ Beautiful Snaw,’’ or which 
of the seven cities was the birthplace of Homer. “To the read- 
ers of THe JOURNAL the question is not an open one, as the 
‘Leaflets’? had been extensively advertised and editorially 
noticed before Mr. Macdonald’s communication. 


I have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with the lady, 
but I highly appreciate Miss Hodgdon’s work. I have been a 
teacher for twenty years, and have seen nothing of the kind so 
useful to accomplish the purpose for which it is intended. I 
will venture to suggest to Miss Hodgdon that she embrace 
within the scope of her plan historical ‘* Leaflets,’’ — not the 
dry bones of history, with dates and details of unimportant 
events, but interesting episodes and stirring incidents of En- 
glish, French, and American history, that will make children, 
as did Oliver Twist, cry for ‘‘ more.’’ 8S. E. Jonxs. 

117 EZ. 35th St., N. Y. City, 1882. 


— 


THAT MOUNTAIN. 


In answer to query 204, by “A. M. B...” it may be stated 
that there is abundant reason to doubt the existence of the 
“‘newspaper’’ mountain of greater height than Mt. Everest, 
of the Himalaya, and for the following reasons: The records of 
the Trignometrical Survey of India afford the data employed 
by geographers in giving the altitude of the Himalaya. Accord- 
ing to these records, an abstract of which lies before me,— 
Volume 15, 1861,—Mt. Everest is the highest peak of that 
wonderful range; its exact height, fixed by the indisputable 
authority of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, being 29,002 
feet. There exist no records relating to any other portion of 
the globe which contain measurements of mountains of any 
greater heights than this. It may be of some interest to note 
others,—not in the geographies and unknown to the news- 
papers,—of these giants among gigantic mountains. The next 
nine in order,—both of altitude and longitude,—are Kanchin- 
jinga (28,156), in long. 88° 11’ 26”, and another peak of the 
same name (27,815), in long. 88° 11’ 50”, these two forming a 
single mountain mass with a double summit; Sihsur (27,759), 
in long. 87° 7’ 54”; Dhoulagiri (26,826), in long. 88° 32’ 9”; 
Yassa (26,680) by which name are indicated three separate peaks 
in long. 84° 36’ 9’; Morshiadi (26,522), in long. 83° 51’ 46”; 
Jibjibia (26,305), in long. 85° 49 21”; Barathor (26,069), long. 
84° 9 52”; Yassa (25,818), long. 84° 41’ 0”; the last-named 
being Mountain or Peak XXVIII. of the Survey, while the 
Yassa, previously indicated, is Peak XXX. of the same. 
Three peaks in juxtaposition are meant by Jibjibia; six by 
Morshiadi, and so on. 

I can find in no other table at my command any greater ele- 
vations than those, even where rough estsmates are given in 
place of actual careful measurement. Upon the figures and 
longitudes herein given, I think your readers may safely rely. 
The topography of New Guinea, to contain peaks of which (?) 
“A. M. B,”’ refers, forbids the acceptation of the statement 
based on alleged discoveries by a certain French gentleman 


| 

| 


Feb. 23, 1882. 
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s,—or some of them,—exceeded these’ peaks 
R. ELLsworts CALL, 


that its mountain 


of the Himalaya. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Feb., 1882. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


It is of interest to observe the growth of new systems of de- 
ueation, and the extension and application of their advantages. 
Among them is one of recent origin, rapid growth, and sur- 
prising promise. We refer to instruction by correspondence. 
This plan is simple and natural. It merely systematizes long 
and successfully practiced ways of communicating knowledge. 
Many have been guided, assisted, or even instructed through 
a correspondence carried on between themselves and some 
friendly or interested party. It is customary to seek help or 
advice from friends by letter. But there are many who are 
not so fortunate as to have correspondents from whom they 
can obtain help; and if they have, they may not wish to ask 
regular and gratuitous assistance. To meet the wants of such, 
much has been done during the past few years. Attempts 
have been made to obviate their difficulties by rendering as- 
sistance for a fee. 

Many desirous of bettering their education, but detained at 
home and realizing the need of methodical instruction, may 
not know of the advantages which may be derived from in- 
struction by correspondence. To such is the errand of the 
writer of this communication. It may be surprising to some 
persons to learn how extensively applied and far-reaching in 
its usefulness this system has become. Hundreds have been 
reached and alded by the Chautauqua Literary Circle and the 
Boston Society for the Encouragement of Studies at Home. 
The Agassiz Association, which now number nearly 2,000 num- 
bers, and is represented by chapters in all parts of the country, 
has met with an eminent degree of success in stimulating and 
aiding the study of Natural History. 

Of a nature different from the previously-mentioned associ- 
ations is the plan to give instruction by mail in almost all 
branches of study, after the more ordinary methods of oral 
teaching. Many have tested the advantages of this method to 
themselves, and have learned with surprise how successfully 
most branches can be taught by it. Music is thus taught by 
the Howard method; French and German are taught by the 
Meistershaft system. 

But perhaps the most practical and farthest-reaching in its 
utility is such instruction as is referred to in an advertisement 
of Tue JouRNAL, “‘ A Good Education at Home.”’ By this 
system instruction or assistance can be obtained in most of the 
branches taught in common and high schools. Under the 
knowledge #f the writer, correspondent-pupils of this schoo! 
are rapidly progressing, and daily express their satisfaction of 
its methods. The greatest possibilities of the system are yet 


to be seen. To be taught at home certainly has its advantages. | 


Accuracy in scholarship is one of the results of this plan. 
Here there is an invaluable opportunity. Having carefully 
observed the growth of this system and its eminently practical 
results, we prophesy that it will become a well-known and es- 
tablished means for the dissemination of knowledge. * 


ALABAMA APPROPRIATION FOR SCHOOLS. 


In Tue JouRNAL of Feb. 9, a correspondent writing from 
Alabama, calls attention to what he and some others suppose 
to be a mistake in figures furnished Senator Blair by the Com- 
missioner of Education, as to the amount raised in that State 
for its schools in 1879-80. There has been a mistake, but not 
by General Eaton or his aids. It is a mistake of the courteous 
correspondent and his neighbors, as to the information asked 
for by the senator and given from the Bureau of Education. 
This information did not relate to all sums furnished by the 
State that year for all its schools, but only to the amounts 
raised by taxation for common schools. Revenue from the 
State school fund is not included, nor is the amount given the 
normal schools. When General Eaton’s report for 1880 comes 
to be distributed, it will be seen that the State has there full 
credit for all funds, A. SHTRAS. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 1882. 


GRAMMAR. 
COMMON SENSE IN GRAMMAR. 

“Too much of the discussion upon the subject, grammar, in 
our educational publications, is concerned with absurdities 
and non-essentials, The criticisms seem to be founded upon 
the supposition that our language is subject to the same rules 
that apply to the Latin and other inflected languages. True, 
teaching has an “‘ objective point”; this in grammar should 
be, to teach “how to speak and write the language correctly.” 
Failing to keep this end in view has banished the profitable 
study of this important subject from many schools. 

A few absurdities and non-essentials are noted in a recent 
article. ‘Gender is that property of nouns and pronouns 
which distinguishes sex.”” As there are but two sexes, there 
can be but two genders; and in English the noun has but two 
forms for gender, while the personal pronoun has three forms 
in the third person,—one to denote that the noun for which it 
Stands has no gender. Pronouns of the first and second per- 
Son have no gender, for obvious reasons. In speaking or writ- 
ing, sex has no part in the idea to be conveyed by their use; 
hence is no true objective point in teaching. All forms of 
nouns and pronouns used for the purpose of indicating sex 

be parsed as having gender, and no others. The same 


test of form should be applied to that property called person, 
given indiscriminately to nouns and pronouns. Teach pupils 
what they need to know in order to speak and write the lan- 
guage correctly, but avoid non-essentials and absurdities. 


‘““BUT’’ EQUIVALENT TO “ NOT.”’ 

A few weeks since, some one, in ventilating his opinion of 
the word but, said he failed to find any place where it was 
equivalent to not. Will he tell us what he thinks of but in 
the seventy-seventh line of the second book of Paradise Lost, 
—** Who but felt of late,’’ etc. ? also in the Prologue to the 
Satires of Pope, — 


“ Who but must laugh if such a one be there, 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he”? 


West Rutland, Vt., 1882. 


A POINT WELL TAKEN, 
I find such a sentence as follows in the last issue of your 
valuable paper: ‘‘ Hon. John Jones was presented with a fine 
gold-headed cane.”” Such sentences may be expected in the 
columns of country papers, and even city dailies; but should 
not the columns of an educational journal, and especially the 
items contributed by a State editor of the JouURNAL oF EDu- 
CATION be free from such mistakes ? As John Jones was not 
presented, and the cane was presented, why not state the truth 
about it ? TEACHER. 
Jerseyville, Ill., 1882. 


D. J. 


A CRITIC, 


THE JouRNAL of Jan. 26, on subject of grammar, sentence, 
**Some regard Milton as the greatest |poet] of living poets.’’ 
With the greatest deference to your opinion, I submit mine. 
As is an adverb because it shows the effect of the action of 
the verb regard on the noun Milton. The name poet is under- 
stood in a factitive, and not in an appositive sense. As is 
never used in the sense of a conjunction, —it is used as a con- 
junctive adverb sometimes. 


In Query 203: Smack is an infinitive, limiting the action in 
the verb went, — it modifies as an adverb infinitive, as it were. 


In Query 205: In the word back the c is silent. 
Salvisa, Mercer Co., Ky., 1882. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 208. Is there any work published containing questions 
for debating societies, and if so, where can I get the best ? 

Ans.—Yes, National Encyclopedia of Business and Social 
Forms (page 493), with a list of books giving information on 
each subject. Cc. R. B. 

— McElligott’s American Debater contains several hundred 
subjects for debating societies. A ConsTANT READER. 

— The Chairman’s Guide, published by Fowler & Wells, 753 
Broadway, New York, contains many and good debatable sub- 
jects; price, 15 cents. T. A. CO. 


No. 211, Who is the author of the following line: 


**So love was crowned, but masic won the cause.” 


Ans.—See Dryden’s “‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.”’ 


No. 212. To what government does Patagonia belong, and 
what is the correct boundary of Chili on the south and east ? 
Please advise; I see the geographies differ. E. P. 

Ans.—There had been a long dispute between Chili and the 
Argentine Republic over the possession of Patagonia; but 
in the early part of 1881, by the aid of the United States Min- 
isters at Santiago and Buenos Ayres, negotiations were defi- 
nitely concluded, and a boundary line agreed upon, as follows: 
The crest of the Andes forms the dividing line in Patagonia 
between Chili and the Argentine Republic, just as it has done 
further north, as far as latitude 52° south; then it turns east- 
erly and follows this parallel as far as longitude 70° west; 
thence southeasterly to Mt. Aymond, thence to Mt. Dinero, 
and thence to Cape Virgin. Crossing the Straits into Tierra 
del Fuego, the boundary runs southerly along the meridian of 
longitude 68° 24’ into Beagle Channel, The smaller islands, 
also, east of this meridian are Argentine, and west are Chilian. 
Both shores of the straits are Chilian, but the waters of the 
Straits are forever neutralized and made free to all flags, it be- 
ing agreed that no forts shall be built to command them. 

The map of South America in Maury’s New Geographies, 
we notice, presents this entire boundary correctly. tt 


No. 213. “ P.’” asks: ‘‘For what purpose did the United 
States purchase Alaska ?”’ 

For the purpose, mainly, of ending Russia’s hold upon this 
continent, and of thus getting rid of a formidable foreign 
power. ‘Uncle Sam” believes with the poet that 


“No t up Utica contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours,” 


or will be, when he shall have worked out his ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny.”’ 


J. B. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

— J, B. Stephens asks several questions, which we will briefly 
notice: 

1. What governs him and it in the objective case in the sen- 
tences, ‘‘Whom do you imagine it to be ?”’ and “‘ The people 
believed it to be him’’? Transpose the first sentence thus: 
‘You imagine it to be whom ?” and then, by English gram- 
mar usage, make it and whom the objects of imagine ; and in the 
second, it and him the objects of believed, by the rule, — ‘‘ In- 
transitive and passive verbs have the same case after them as 
before them, when both words refer to and signify the same 
person or thing.”” But better parse according to Latin usage, 


and make it in each sentence subject-objective of to be, and 


whom and him predicate-objective after to be, and let imagine 
and believed govern all that follows them in each sentence. 

2. “ Please give me, through Tue JOURNAL, an accurate 
physical and meteorological description of Lower California.” 
We can’t afford the space to comply with this request, but will 
name some books in which may be found the desired informa- 
tion: J. Ross Browne’s Resources of the Pacific Slope, with a 
Sketch of the Settlement and Exploration of Lower California ; 
Natural Wealth of California, by Titus Fey Cronise, published 
by H. H. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco; also, Blodgett’s 
Climatology of the United States, 6th chapter, or Distinctive 
Features of Pacific Coast Climates; and Hittell’s Resources 
of California, Chapter I., ‘‘ Topography.”’ 


PREMIUM ESSAYS, 

Please inform us, through Tue JouRNAL, how far “ Pri- 
mary Instruction,’’ in the suggested Prize Essay, is supposed 
to extend, The term is somewhat indefinite. Is it one grade 
or two, or more of the ordinary eight, below the high school ? 

Ans.—Primary Instruction is used as referring to the grades 
below the grammar school, as usually understood among school- 
men. T. W. BicknxELL, Sec’y, 


OUR MISSION. 


Our mission as teachers is one of the noblest and most re- 
sponsible known to humanity. In nobility of character and 
importance of mission, who is the true teacher’s superior ? 
We are not required to construct a machine whose operation 
entails its own impairment and destruction; but we are called 
to develop a soul, that grows stronger, brighter, and purer by 
its own normal activity. . 

Our mission is the complete, harmonious, and symmetrical 
development of all the faculties and susceptibilities of the hu- 
man being to the highest degree of human perfection. We 
are to instill the principles and institute the activities that will 
not only prepare a moral being for usefulness and happiness 
in this life, but that will qualify a soul for blissful develop- 
ment throughout the cycles of eternity. W. 8. 

State Nor. School, Warrensburg, Mo., 1882. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(All communications rela‘ to this department should be marked “ For 
Literary Kclipses,” and addressed to W. H KASTMAN, Auburn, Me., 


WORD PUZZLE. 


Cut off my head and I still live on, 

For I’ve two more lives to depend upon; 
Behead again, and I smoothly glide 

Like the Amazon, grand in its peerless pride. 


Cut off my tail and I’m looked up to 

By all who begin to dare or to do; 
Curtail again, and the cheeriest meal, 
My loss were I absent, would keenly feel. 


My whole, like our Nation, is ‘‘ Many in one;’’ 

Yea, is reckoned by thousands when it is done; 

While, pronounced with a foreign accent, it leads 

Captive millions, of all ages, classes, and creeds. 
NILLOR. 


LITBRARY ENIGMA: 73 LETTERS. 


My 66, 61, 2, 10, 8, 31, 12, 5, 46, was one of the decisive 
battles of history. 

My 50, 38, 23, 37, 36, 47, 24, 27, was the battle at which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated. 

My 45, 9, 50, 35, 42, 49, 53, 16, 11, was an American 
novelist. 

My 56, 28, 57, 64, 68, 59, 25, 52, 26, 60, 6, 32, was the 
inventor of the first large steam-vessel. 

My 5, 10, 6, 1¢, 4, 18, 63, 37, 44, was the name given to 
Cromwell’s soldiers. 

My 19, 17, 49, 50, 58, 48, 25, was the earliest epic poem. 

My 22, 61, 15, 18, 20, 46, 35, 42, 6, 25, 22, 45, 69, 25, 47, 
24, 50, 62, 68, 3, is a poem by Bryant. 

My 1, 6, 71, 4, 21, 13, 7, was a Norwegian painter. 

My 380, 42, 46, 14, 20, 44, 66, 43, 56, 65, was the greatest 
creative genius that ever lived. 

My 62, 18, 39, 55, 16, 29, 21, 66, 11, 32, 34, 69, 10, was 
one of England’s greatest poets. 

My 73, 20, 7, 33, 11, 51, 15, 65, 68, 40, 34, 59, 68, 43, 2, 
54, is a poem by Thomas Moore. 

My 72, 69, 16, 90, 15, 26, 3, 8, 49, 45, 7, was a renowned 
musician. 

My whole is a quotation from Sir Walter Raleigh. 

C, SMITH. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 9. 
DramMonpd Cross.— 


L R 
LET 
YEAST 
As HE NETIRBED 
Tr BNOT EDI 
Ia 
mM ET EN SEWN D 
REVENUE 
T ENON DEN 8 E 
DUN DE E 
BE 
TRANSFORMATIONS, — 1. Poet, port, part, pard, bard. 2. 
Boy, bay, bad, lad. 38. Girl, gird, bird, bard, bars, bass, lass. 


LITERARY Eni@mA.—Fortune has her throne upon a rock; 
but brave men fear not to climb. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED. —C. J. Albert, Germantown, Ohio, 
sends the solution to Poetical Enigma of Jan. 26. C. H. 
Gates, Providence, R. I., answers Syncopations of Feb. 2. 
The Geographical Puzzle of Feb. 2, was answered by Ida M. 
Fosburgh and Etta M. Burns, and by Minnie Capron, Ada 


Griswold, Jennie E. Moloney, A. Belle Carmody, and Mary 
Dana, West Rutland, Vt.” 


| 
| | 
| 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — A disastrous fire occurred at Haverhill, 
Mass., on the morning of the 18th inst., blotting out the main 
portion of the city. The estimated loss is about $2,000,000. 
——lIt is stated that indictments have been found in the star- 
route cases against Gen. Brady, ex-senator Dorsey, and others. 
—tThe trial of Sergeant Mason, who shot at Guiteau, com- 
menced on Monday. His counsel plead insanity. —— The 
deadlock in the Virginia Senate continues under new condi- 
tions, two readjusters voting with the Democrats and bolters. 
——A report has been received that the U.S. hospital at Sitka, 
Alaska, occupied as an industrial school and missionary home 
for Indian boys, had been burned.—The overflowing of the 
Mississippi River is causing great destruction. The Ohio 
River is also rising.——Seven captured schooners and 61 pris- 
oners were brought home by Gov. Cameron of Virginia and 
his soldiery, from the first bloodless battle of the oyster-beds. 
——The Military Academy at Chester, Pa., was burned to the 
ground on the evening of the 16th inst. The fire originated in 
the laboratory. The building was four stories high, cost $125,- 
000, insured for $55,000. —— In the U. S. Senate the anti- 
polygamy bill was discussed on Thursday and finally passed. 
An appropriation bill for Galveston harbor seems to be the 
only other bill passed of public importance. The House 
passed a bill granting Mrs. Garfield a pension of $5,000. An 
amendment fixing the number of representatives at 325 was 
adopted; also one basing representation upon the old system 
of apportionment.—Heavy and continuous rain is reported 
from many parts of the West and South, causing freshets and 
flooding the lowlands.——The bill to place General Grant on 
the retired list of the army was brought before the Senate on 
Monday and advocated by General Logan.—The Japanese 
Indemnity Fund bill, which has been before Congress for so 
many years, was passed by the House on the 20th inst. 

Russia.—General Skobeloff has been discussing Panslavism, 
and asserted in Paris to some Servian students that Germany 
is the common enemy, and that safety lies in the union of the 
Slavs with France.——Archbishop Macaire of Moscow has ad- 

vised the Emperor to quit his seclusion, as it is cowardly; the 
Emperor is contemplating the rem oval of the Archbishop. 


Egypt.—The ministers have decided in principle upon the 
total abolition of slavery.——The British and French consuls- 
general still maintain that the voting of the budget by the no- 
tables is contrary to international obligations. 


Italy.—The Pope has requested the Italian bishops to in- 
crease their activity, develop the Catholic press, and advocate 
boldly the temporal independence of the Pope. 

South America.—Rumors of butchery come from Peru. The 
inhabitants of Piseo have been massacred by the soldiery of a 
Colonel Mas, who has since been shot. 

Germany. — The Committee on Bismarck’s ecclesiastical 
bill, which rejected the measure in the original form, has 
adopted one of the minor provisions. _ 

France.—France has sent to England the final proposals for 
a commercial treaty——Paris has a kind of Credit Mobilier 
craze called the “‘ Omnium Francais.’’ 

Great Britain.—Mr. Gladstone’s utterances on Home Rule 
are causing consternation in the Conservative ranks, It is 
stvted that the Parnellites will all vote. 

Bulgaria.—M. Zankoff, the Bulgarian liberal leader, has 
been arrested for agitating against the government, 


ArvER excessive cold weather, look out for stoves 
and furnaces. The very dry state of the wood-work of 
school-houses favors ready combustion. 


RememseRr the splendid offer made last week as to 
the premiums of Longfellow’s Portrait and Home, two 
engravings that should adorn in every school-room in 
America. A little effort will secure both. See Jour- 
NAL, February 16. 


WE are indebted to Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for the 
engravings of Longfellow, his Home, and the Old 
Clock on the Stairs, which so beautifully illustrate the 
great poet’s beautiful poems on the first page of 
THe JOURNAL. 


Pror. Haut began the Harvard Course of Lectures on 
Pedagogics, last Saturday, with an able lecture before a 


ton and vicinity. We give avery full report of the 
professor’s views, and trust that they will be made the 
basis of discussions in many educational circles. We 
have reached that point in the study of educational 
topics when loose talk will not pass for wisdom in school 
affairs, and careful investigation and long experience 
alone count in the valuation of methods and results. 
Prof. Hall will speak next Saturday, at 10:30 a. m., at 
Wesleyan Hall, on “The Eye.” 


Our associate, Rev. Dr. Mayo, has completed a most 
successful educational campaign in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and is now engaged with State Superintend- 
ent Thompson in a tour of South Carolina. The press 
of the Atlantic States has given him most flattering 
notices, and the welcome given to him by the leading 
citizens, editors, teachers, and school people of all classes 
isa most flattering recognition of his power as a speaker 
and worker, and also an honest expression of the cordial 
sentiments of the New South toward all those who 
come to her rescue in this opening period of her new 
and progressive life. 


Canapa has met with a great educational loss in the 
death of Hon. A. E. Ryerson, D. D., for many years 
the Superintendent of Education in Ontario. He was 
born in the province of Ontario in 1803; taught school 
at first, and after a few years service as preacher and 
editor, he was appointed to the chief superintendency 
of the schools of Upper Canada. In this work he 
became distinguished as an organizer and leader of 
school affairs. The public school system was planned 
in 1849, and his school reports are among the most val- 
uable of our American educational literature. His 
other work in the departments of history and literature 
are of general interest and valuable. 


Tue Century Magazine (late Scribner's) goes off in 
one of those senseless tirades against the public schools 
of the country by which so many of our literary experts 
are making a display of their own ignorance both of 
the facts of school life and of the way things go in a 
land like ours. Everything written by the Century 
man is probably true of thousands of public schools in 
our country, and is constantly denounced by leading 
public school-men in every journal of education and 
every assembly of common-school teachers. But the 
one thing which our critic leaves out is “the one thing 
needful ” to the fair estimate of every feature of Amer- 
ican society. That thing is,—the undeniable fact 
that no class of professional people in our country is so 
open to kindly criticism, so eager for improvement, so 
broad and self-sacrificing in their labors, and so well on the 
highway of great success as the superior teachers in our 
public schools. Our best public schools are in many 
ways the best in the world, and are rapidly appropri- 
ating the best ideas and methods from all lands; and 
our worst are becoming better much more rapidly than 
their critics apprehend. It may be too much to ask 
that our popular magazinist shall know much about 
school-keeping. But certainly every literary man or 
woman is supposed to know the cardinal principle of 
true criticism,—that every man should acquaint him- 


with, the moving spirit of a person, a book, or a public 
institution, before he commits himself to a wholesale 
denunciation of its defects. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


I —Tue MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 
[Discussed by Pror, G. STANLEY HALL, February 18, 1882.) 


It is said by many so-called practical educators that there is no 
science of education. Teaching, they say, is matter of practice, 
and not a profession. This view not only obtains here, but in 
England and Continental Europe. The assertion naturally 
arouses hostility from among the professors of pedagogy, until 
some even go so far as to assert, as does Professor Laurie of 
Edinburgh, that these “‘ practical’’ educators are the greatest 
obstructions to a true science of education. All this is unfor- 
tunate, for theory and practice should always go hand in hand. 
Yet, if the issue is forced, we must side with the educator; for, 
if we look to the history of education we find that it is the 
theories of education which have found birth from time to 
time that have often been most decidely wrong. It is so with 
Plato’s, and even with the views of Commenius; for, though he 
was one of the most practical of educators, he gave his great- 
est energy toward elucidating what was called the Pansophic 
scheme, by which all thinkers. were to be organized into a 
sort of general academy. Rosseau also adulterated the prac- 
tical maxims which he inculcated with fanciful theories and 
so with Palmer and Rosenkrantz. When brought to practical 
tests, all these various theories have been found to be one- 
sided. 

Up to about forty or fifty years ago almost all the philosophy 
of English-speaking people came from Germany; the theory of 
the association of ideas being the one possible exception. Yet 
when we turn to Germany, we find their history of philosophy 
broken up into hostile camps; so much so that one might well 
compare philosophic thought in that country to denomina- 
tionalism in our country, wherein each sect tends to wrap it- 
self up in its own views, drawing to itself its own disciples. 
It is manifest from this state of things, that when philosophy 
was applied to education it was necessarily one-sided. The 
practical teacher is therefore quite right in his dread of philos- 
ophy. The educator dislikes to be entangled in and tied to a 
particular system, for it generally implies a lynx-eyed vigilance 
for all that favors, and a blindness to all that opposes, that sys- 
tem. During the last decade a great change has been coming 
over all religious thought, so that the many isms gre not now 
represented by a single chair in the philosophic departments of 
the universities of Germany. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


About 1781 Kant came upon the field with his theories and 
philosophic thought, from which has sprung what has been 
called the new school of philosophy, or new Kantism, wherein 
his disciples have endeavored to widen out and explore the 
fields opened by him. One great difference between this new 
school of philosophy and the old, is that its disciples are will- 
ing to make themselves intelligible to others. Kant has told 
us that a certain number of ideas pre-exist in the mind, which 
fact must be recognized in every theory of education. But he 
does not tell us where these original ideas came from. Until 
this is elucidated, we shall have no true science of education. 

The older theories almost always started from assumption. 
It was assumed, for instance, that the soul had certain qual- 
ities. This may be true; but it is premature to assert it. 
These assertions lie far behind problems that should be first 
searchingly questioned. The soul was assumed to be simple 
in its character, but it has been found to be indefinitely com- 
pounded, and even the very compounds are possibly com- 


pounded. 

Then came the empirical theory. The disciples of this 

method endeavored to look inward upon themselves, and ar- 
gue and deduct theories from that standpoint. But this con- 
stant looking inward upon oneself defeats the very ends in 
view, for it tends to morbidly increase and exaggerate that 
which we wish to examine. 
So the third method came into vogue, — that of experiment 
and observation. The child was studied from its infancy, the 
records of primitive man were consulted, and statistics were 
collated from which it was hoped to learn the laws and phe- 
nomena of the mind. The great result of this new method is 
the general consensus of what philosophy is, and how it should 
be followed. No man now attempts to formulate a theory 
from observation upon himself. All must be observers, work- 
ing toward a common end, that the final results may be made 
known. From this new standpoint all culminates in educa- 
tion and ethics, There is a deepening interest in methods, 
and twenty years from now will see a great change in teaching. 
THE INFANT MIND. 


In studying the infant mind, it should be borne in mind 
that there are certain difficulties which very few realize, The 
very best of mothers will fail to give satisfactory replies to the 
questions of science pertaining to their children. But if you 
come to them with a well-developed theory, they will be very 
liable to put their finger upon the weak point of your hy- 
pothesis, and thus indirectly throw a light upon the whole 
question. Hence it is necessary to study the mother-mind. 

In the second place we are apt to think we know a great deal 
about the child’s mind from our own memory of what we, as 
children, used to think and do. This is one of the most falla- 


self with the merits, and bring himself into sympathy 


cious of beliefs. Our minds are constantly working over the 
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experiences of our childhood ; and instead of our memory 
being @ reliable authority, it has been found that very often 
our dreamings, our readings, and even the speech and actions 
of others have been appropriated by memory as our own expe- 
riences. In fact, our impressions of the past are taken from 
what may be termed mind-spots, here and there, yet far be- 
tween, and the mind endeavors to fill these great gaps, like an 
expert endeavoring to decipher an illegible and much-worn 
manuscript. The art of interpretation is chiefly called upon; 
we might say that it is the art of reconstruction rather than 
memory. 

Another difficulty encountered is the inaccessibility of the 
child’s mind to observation. The child as it develops gradu- 
ally draws a mystic charmed circle around its individual and 
inner self, into which the nearest friend and companion can- 
not peer, much less the parent or teacher. As the boy devel- 
ops and becomes more and more independent, so this secrecy 
develops until the young man’s individual life is shielded from 
every one, the closest and dearest, so that it is almost impos- 
sible to discover his individual and psychic activities except by 
methods which are entirely unsatisfactory. This secrecy is 
right and necessary, yet should not be ignored by the parent 
or teacher; for if fostered, or too much overlooked, it tends to 
develop hypocrisy in the child. On the other hand, if the 
child is too open with its consciousness and inner self, there is 
something wrong. It has not been true to its childhood, and 
has not laid properly the foundations of its future life. It is 
for these reasons that the study of child-life has hitherto been 
so misleading, fantastical, and wrong. 


METHODS FOR STUDYING THE MENTAL GROWTH. 


We should first consider the somatic or organic life. The 
infant’s consciousness seems first to consist only of vague im- 
pressions of well and ill, This seems to be the nebula state of 
psychic life. The child at this stage must be treated, as Froe- 
bel says, much like a plant; that is to say, from the outside. 
Much attention must be given to the environment. Cold and 
wet and dirt need not, however, be shunned, for they are 
among the best stimulants for the blood-vessels, and thus for 
the whole child. Our children were not made to be parlor 
furniture. Let them dig in the dirt and mud; they will be the 
better for it. The most important change in the somatic feel- 
ings of the child (in which the psychic life is bound up) takes 
place at adolescence. Then all these feelings increase in in- 
tensity. Then will they find vent in esthetic interests, or in 
increased passional life. Hence the great responsibility in- 
volved in the proper unfolding of the child’s life. 

Sécondly, "ge should consider the various movements of the 
body of the child. Each movement causes a change of impres- 
sion, and thus the child begins gradually to refer these impres- 
sions to something outside of itself. Step by step the external 
world is thus opened tothe infant’s mind. During this period 
the soul also takes its departure out of the body; it passes out 
along the nerves, and infers what is taking place in the exter- 
nal world. The child thus begins to recognize the ego, or self, 
from the external world. 

But the first great psychic development undoubtedly comes 
through the eye. At first the tactual and visual impressions are 
associated, then the mind endeavors to leave out the necessity of 
the touch; in fact, the process of learning to see may be called 
the learning to leave out the touch,—sight is made to be a sort 
of proxy of touch. This is a very important stage of the 
child’s life, and much depends upon what is presented to the 
sight of the child. Yet here, too, almost nothing can he done 
directly. Nature must do most; art, little. High places, 
mountain scenery, grand views, all are good. Follow, but do 
not then attempt to control.nature. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when the educator must take hold, and not leave nature 
todo all. Especially should he take advantage of the games 
and plays of childhood, and study them ; for these games are 
universal, and the same were played by the children of the 
Romans, the Greeks, and the natives of India. How shall 
the teacher mold for the purposes of education this great 
amount of waste energy ? Let him select and so fashion the 
Plays as to make play work, not work play. Especially en- 
Courage games which develop the mind and the body. 

The answering of the child’s questions and the telling of 
stories should not be neglected, for at this age curiosity is 
very lively. The boyish and girlish period is the period of 
acquisition to the mind. It is the period when they remember 
most, so that we need not fear that they will memorise too 
much. The child does not digest, realise, or criticise. Its 
ideas should be as numerous and good as possible. 

When the child arrives at the age of fourteen or fifteen, then 
realization and introspection are the chief characteristics of 
the child’s mind. This is the age when all education should 
be addressed to spontaneity and independence; when the 
veacher can only furnish hints, and those carefully guarded. 


THE FAULTS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Almost all the faults of childhood are lack of, or wrong de- 
Yelopment, which pedagogical skill should be able to cure to a 
aad or less degree. Restlessness in a boy who has nothing 
dan is a good sign and easily cured. Restlessness in midst 
: a studies might be construed as nervousness and 
the dency to the superficial, and should be met by confining 

pupil to fewer well-selected studies. Stolidity, difficulty of 

be ng, although great force of character is apparent, may 
pt. by widening the child’s experiences. Take him out 
an on narrow circle of boys among whom he lives, intro- 
Seen to new life, and thus often give him new stimulus. 
reat susceptibility is apparent, the only cure is the 


selection of certain impressions, which should be reiterated 
over and over again. 

In conclusion, I would impress upon all the desirability of 
keeping a record-book of a child-life. Let the chief traits of 
character of the child be recorded, and the method of treat- 
ment. Such record will redound to the benefit of both the re- 
corder and child. The record may one day be worth its weight 
in gold to the child, in enabling him to bring his powers more 
effectively under his control in the alloted sphere in life. It 
will also be found to be a great aid to discipline; and last, but 
not least, it may do much good toward furthering the science 
of education ; for from such data alone can any definite results 
be accomplished. The characteristics of adult life should be 
traced to the characteristics of babyhood, and only by such 
methods can we ever hope to obtain a true philosophy of edu- 
cation, 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1882. 

Boston’s generosity in the support of her schools is proverb- 
ial. It has been, therefore, from time immemorial the Mecca 
of school-teachers. On two or three occasions that I could 
mention, she has seemed to think a little too much of her dol- 
lars when considering the interests of her children, but 
these were exceptional, and only prove the rule. The attempt 
last year to lower salaries, and that, too, in the face of great 
activity in business and a decided rise in all the necessities of 
life, was met by protests from the leading citizens and tax- 
payers of the city; and it failed. The school board almost 
unanimously rejected the report of the committee which rec- 
ommended it. The Board, on Tuesday evening last, showed 
itself true to its ‘‘ ancient reputation,’”’ by rejecting the report 
of its salary committee, recommending the non-adoption of 
the order of Mr. Crowley, which asked that the balance of the 
salary for the month be paid to the family of Mr. Wood. The 
remarks of Mr. Crowley were sincerely appreciative and ten- 
der, and are to be commended. They were certainly effective, 
for the report of the committee was rejected, with but one dis- 
senting voice. The wonder is, that the ‘‘ venerable school- 
master”? on the committee should have assented to such a 
report, 

The second assistants have sent in a petition, backed by the 
petitions of citizens, asking for an increase of salary for all 
those who have been in the service of the city ten years or 
more. The matter was referred to the committee on salaries, 
which will probably report against it. At the same time, there 
is one very good reason why an increase should be given. The 
fact that the cost of living has risen full a fifth, aside from the 
wrong done to the grammar and primary teachers some four 
years ago, when a discrimination was made between them and 
the masters of the high schools, should be righted. It will be 


remembered that the salaries of these masters were not changed, 
while those of all the others were lowered. It was an unjust 
thing to do, and to place the wages back at the point they 
were then would be not only ‘remembering those that are in 
roa as bound with them,’’ but be doing an act of simple 
ustice. 


PRIMARY SUPERVISION, 


The discussion of the question which was expected last 
Tuesday evening did not take place; but the Board adjourned 
until Tuesday night, when it will be the topic for special 
consideration. It is still uncertain how the committee will 
decide the question. The committee on Rules and Regula- 
tions, to which the order of Mr. Reed was referred, has re- 
ported in its favor. I learn that the Superintendent was be- 
fore them one afternoon, and the questions, both that concern- 
ing “ primary supervision’ and that of the subordination of 
the Board of Supervisors, were discussed some way into candle- 
light. The position of the Superintendent, if I have been 
rightly informed, is, that the Board of Supervisors should be 
subordinated to him; indeed, I have heard it said (how true it 
is I cannot say) that the Supervisors themselves are in favor 
of such subordination. If it be true, it is an interesting fact. 
Time has taught the truth sooner than I thought it would. It 
was struggling for this supremacy which cost Dr, Philbrick his 
place. If, now, both Superintendent and Supervisor and the 
School Board (as it without doubt does) believe that such sub- 
ordination is desirable, surely Dr. Philbrick is vindicated, and 
his great ability as a leader receives a fresh demonstration. It 
seems to me, after conversation with one of the prominent 
members of the committee, that the Board is in favor of both 
provisions in Mr. Reed’s order. There seems to be a feeling, 
however, between two or three of the members who favor the 
order, that some good things have been introduced into the 
schools which may be sacrificed unless the Supervisors are able 


to say to the masters, ‘‘ Hands off the instruction.”” But what 
evidence these members have to justify them in thus thinking 
will be known probably when the discussion takes place. Cer- 
tainly the fact is fundamental that two masters in one school 


will never conduce to harmony or progress. 
THAT “‘BLACK BOOK.” 


It is the season for its appearance, and it has come. Its 
pages are sprinkled over with the reputations of 1200 teachers 
as they appear focused in the judgments of the Board of Su- 
pervisors. The teacher reads not the tale, flattering or other- 
wise; all she knows is, that “what is writ, is writ,” and that 
the Supervisor, though he smiled and smiled, may have written 
4, 5, or 6. It is a book which, it is hoped, the committee will 
soon consign to the river Styx,—a very appropriate stream, for 
it couldn’t blacken that. It is quite astonishing to me how 
the committee can reverence it as some of them do, I am in- 


formed that the Supervisors themselves would like to be rid of 
it; and certainly when it is known that many of the opinions 
recorded must have been inferences without data, the vote 
and action of no fair-minded man would be influenced by them. 
I was told last week by a teacher that the Supervisor had not 
been in her school ten consecutive minutes during four years; 
and by another, that 9 out of 17 rooms in his building had not 
been visited at all, I do not think that these are exceptional 
cases. The Supervisors, no doubt, do the best they can; but 
the committee ask them to do impossible things. 


HERE AND THERE. 

Professor Hall was greeted with a large audience at Wesleyan 
Hall, last Saturday morning. It was an introductory lecture, 
and therefore somewhat discursive. One of the most valuable 
traits in Professor Hall’s lecture is his historical method. 
One hears very little about “‘ my way’’ and “ my idea,’’ but he 
has gathered for his hearers the methods and ideas of past 
and present, which he presents in a clear, easy, and interest- 
ing way. 

It looks now as though there may be a duel between Boston 
and New York; or, perhaps I ought to say, between Tonic 
Sol-fa and ——., well what shall I call the other ? Ican assure 
the Tonic Sol-fa of the metropolis that he will find consid- 
erable ‘‘ tonic”’ in the Boston system,—or, at any rate, in its 
expounder, when he meets him with lance in motion. If the 
tournament takes place, the two knights, I learn, will rise to 
the encounter to the music of piano and violin, and a little 
child will place a crown of bended twigs upon the victor’s head. 

The tenure-of-office for teachers is again before the Commit- 
tee on Education, at the State House. The Governor has rec- 
ommended the passage of a law allowing school committees to 
elect teachers as it may please them, and two hearings have 
already been had in its support. There will be no difficulty, 


however, in convincing the Committee on Education; the 
committee will no doubt report favorably, as its two immedi- 
ate predecessors have already done. The serious question is, 
how to convince the member from Cranberry Center that there 
is not a mouse iu the meal about as large as one of his brindle 
cows. EXETER. 


DRIFT. 


— The principal of a large graded school recently proposed 
that his children should unite to establish a museum. The 
next day a little fellow ‘came to the front with the first con- 
tribution,—a wooden horse from his ‘‘ Noah’s-ark,”’ and a five- 
cent “‘ nickel” to buy anothor curiosity. The museum has 


already grown to a handsome collection; but the visitor is al- 
ways shown its corner-stone, neatly preserved under glass,— 
the wooden horse and the nickel presented by the little boy. 


— The many friends of Mr. W. 8. Venable; of Cincinnati, 
O., will be glad to hear that he has succeeded to the presidency 
of the Chickering Institute for boys in that city. This large 
and excellent school, built up by the energy of Mr. Chickering, 
has now been left by his death in charge of Professor Venable. 
Among the distinguished teachers of the Queen City no one 
has a better reputation for accurate scholarship, refined taste, 
and progressive ideas in education than the genial professor. 


His new position has been fairly earned by a faithful profes- 
sional service of more than twenty years, and under his lead- 
ership the school can only become more valuable and popular 
than ever. 


— A thrifty fellow who keeps a peanut-stand at the street- 
corner, tells us he keeps only peanuts for sale, and is doing 
well. Across the street an Italian has set up a stall where he 
offers half-a-dozen good things to the youthful palate. But 
the small boy gets confused in deciding which of the nice 
things he will buy, and ends by saving his money and going 
off. There is a similar risk in dangling an elaborate elective 
course of study before the eyes of ambitious boys and girls. 


Too often the outcome is, no accurate knowledge or useful 
training in anything; while one elementary study, vigorously 
taken hold of and well stuck to, may awaken the ambition 
and form the habits of the scholar and the man. 


— Prof. W. C. Russell, of Brown University, Providence, 
R. L., is reported as saying, that ‘‘ There is nothing in public 
schools that proposes to give instruction in morality.” We 
would suggest that Professor Green, and the accomplished 
lady principal of the Girls’ High School in Providence, take 
Brother Russell in hand, and show him that no teacher of 
morals, with all the text-books at his back, can give instruc- 
tion in the art of righteous living comparable to that imparted 
by the daily goings-on of a good public school, taught and gov- 
erned by a teacher who is the highest achievement of educa- 
tional skill, a Christian lady or gentleman; the law of love to 
God and man incarnate in a human object-lesson, represent- 
ing the Great Teacher to the children every moment of every 

ool-day. 

— Mayor Seth Low, of Brooklyn, N. Y., seems to have taken 
off his coat for a good washing-day job among the schools of 
that city. Under the pretentious mismanagement of a corrupt 
municipal board the primary schools of the city have been 
shamefully handled, while the establishment of the much 
needed high school has been delayed on the frivolous plea 
that the lower grades should first be attended to, Every com- 
munity that neglects one end of its school system on pretense 
of favoring the other will be found remiss in its duty to every 
portion of its youthful population. Brooklyn is a city of great 
wealth and great pride in itself, and it should not pause in its 
good work of reform till it has brought its public schools up to 


the level of cities like Cleveland, Chicago, and St. nad 
placed its new high school in a suitable b ing and crow 
r teachers. 


the system with a superior 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Easy Srorres FOR Beornners. With Vocabulary and 
Notes. 16mo, 156 pp.; price, 90 cents. 
First LATIN WRITER. ith Accidence, Syntax Rules, and 


Vocabularies. 16mo, 212 pp. price, $1.25. 

Finest Latrw Exercises. Being the Exercises with 
Rules and Vocabularies from the First Latin Writer. 16mo, 
160 pp.; price, 90 cents. 

Sreconp Latin Waiter. Containing Hints on Writing Latin 
Prose, with graduated continuous exercises. 16mo, 198 pp.; 


Price, $1.25. 
By Geo. L. Bennett, M.A., head master of the High School, 
Plymouth, Eng. Boston: John Allyn; 1881. 


The plan of these books pleases us. It is no easy matter to 
write an elementary book on a foreign language which shall 
be interesting as well as instructive, and teachers and pupils 
alike will welcome Mr. Bennett’s “ Latin Stories’’ as afford- 
ing a grateful change from the usual disconnected sentences of 
a First Reader, which are as wearisome as they are pointless. 
The book seems also excellently adapted to sight-reading, 
and fills a gap in this new and effective method of teaching. 
In the “ Latin Writers” the editor has not sought by a special 
and limited vocabulary to assist the pupil in reading one par- 
ticular author, but has rather endeavored, by a copious vocab- 
ulary and gradual but frequent use of all the rules of Syntax, 
to give the pupil an excellent foundation for a sound and 
comprehensive knowledge of Latin prose composition. The 
exercises, too, are so interesting in themselves, and take up 
the different idiomatic peculiarities in such an easy and nat- 
ural way, that the pupil almost unconsciously masters them, 
without having them glaringly thrust upon him in little de- 
tached sentences, which, when mixed up in a narrative, he 
fails of course to recognize. We cordially recommend these 
books to the attention of all classical teachers. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE, and the Sanitary and Physio- 
logical Laws for the Production of Children of Finer Health 
and Greater Ability. By a Physician and Sanitarian. New 
York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 


The design of this book is to show how the race can be 
greatly improved by wiser and more sanitary marriages, and 
by more physiological parentage. It recognizes the part per- 
formed by education, moral culture, and by the gradual proc- 
esses of evolution, but insists upon making the marriage rela- 
tion conform more with the principles of scientific knowledge. 
The ignorance of natural laws, the vices of intemperance and 
licentiousness, are dwelt upon as causes of the deterioraton 
of the race. The hope of our civilization is in the birth of 
abler and better children. The chapter on “ Heridity”’ is full 
of startling facts, and the whole book is written in the spirit 
of one who desires to benefit mankind by a faithful presenta- 
tion of facts and reasons for a change in the marriage relations. 


Intropuctory Lessons In DRAWING AND PAINTING. By 
Marion Kemble. Self-Instructive. Boston: 8S. W. Tilton 
& Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This guide-book begins literally with the first steps, so that 
those who have never used a lead-pencil, a paint-brush, or a 
box of colors, may follow its instructions with a fair chance of 
success, It gives plain and detailed directions what to do and 
how to do it. It will not only guide wisely those who wish to 
instruct themselves, but will prepare any whose taste leads 
them to desire professional training from teachers in the art of 
drawing and painting. We have been specially interested in 
the chapter on Water Colors. It tells the student what kind 
of paper to use, how to prepare it, the brushes that should be 
selected, the colors, and directions for mixing so as to pro- 
duce any color or shade desired. The causes of failure are 
clearly stated. The importance of persistent practice is urged 
upon all interested in the work of painting. Six lessons in 
Sepia are furnished, which show the results of the instructions 
these lessons give. This manual is the beginning of a series of 
hand-books which cannot fail to be exceedingly popular and 


CYcLopzp1I4 oF Quotations. With full Concordance, and 
other ludexes. By J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward. New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price from $5.00 to $10.00, ac- 
cording to binding. 


In scope, variety, accuracy, and conciseness, we know of no 
work that equals this Cyclopedia of Quotations. By reference 
to THe JouRNAL of Feb. 9, page 91, teachers and others will 
find an offer by Thomas W. Bicknell the Publisher, by which a 
copy of this great practical work can be secured with little ef- 
fort, and in this connection we desire to call attention to the 
character of this volume. It contains every desirable quota- 
tion to be found in all other works of a similar kind, and in 
addition thousands of quotations not heretofore collected. 
The accuracy of all quotations has been carefully verified by the 
editors, the authorship identified, and the place where to be 
found stated. The arrangement makes immediately accessible 
every one of the 17,000 quotations. By ageneral system of clas- 
sification, a large proportion of the quotations have been clas- 
sified. There are in the work nearly 1,000 sub-heads. For ex- 
ample, under “ Occupations’’ will be found a great variety of 
poetical and humorous quotations, applying to the different 
trades and professions. Under “ Flowers” is found the 
best flora of the poets ever collected; there over one thousand 
choice selections are placed. Under heads of “ Birds,”’ 
“Trees,” Rivers,” “ Seasons,”’ ete., are apt quotations, so 
classified and arranged as to save time and labor for those who 
desire to consult the work. 

In appendixes are arranged Latin Quotations: nearly 2,000 
selections have been made from the Latin posts and orators; 
both the original and the translation are given. Latin and 


accessible to the general reader. 
their significances are given; this important information, so 
frequently needed, heretofore has not been easily obtained. 
The Biographical Dictionary of authors contains the names of 
the 1,200 authors quoted, and gives nationality, birth, and, if 
dead, date of decease. The Shakespearean Quotations are 
not placed by themselves, but will be found under every sub- 
ject-heading, and they aggregate a larger number than in any 
other book of the kind. They are also specially noted in the 
index. The full Concordance of the English, Latin, and 
French, comprising about fifty thousand lines, makes each 
quotation immediately available. This Concordance alone 
places the work beyond all comparison with others. It is, in- 
deed, to literature what Young’s or Cruden’s Concordance is 
to the Bible. For sample pages and descriptive circulars, sent 
free, address the publishers, I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey 
street, New York city. 


How To Paint 1n WATER Cotors. By Lavinia Steele Kel- 
logg. New York: E. L. Kellogg. Price, 40 and 60 cents. 


Painting in water-colors is coming into popularity in this 
country. It has long been considered in England and France 
an important department of culture. This little manual has 
been prepared by a successful artist and teacher, and will be 
found a guide to all who desire to acquire the art of using 
water-colors. The directions given are practical and plain. 
The method of using colors, the materials to be used, and all 
helpful suggestions are furnished. Special directions are given 
for painting flowers. With the manual are cards on which 
wild flowers are drawn in outline, which are to be colored. 
By such exercises the learner gets valuable practice. Such 
books will greatly aid in stimulating the study of art. 


BuLFincn’s MytsoLtoey. The Age of Fable. Containing 
the Stories of the Gods and Heroes, which form the subjects 
of by far the greater a og of the Ancient Paintings and 
Statuary to be found in the Art Museums of the Old and 
New Worlds. By Thomas Bulfinch. An enlarged edition, 
rinted from entirely new type, with over one hundred new 
llustrations from ancient paintings and statuary. Edited 
by Rev. E. E Hale. Boston: W.S. Tilton & Co. $2.50. 


This is an enlarged and revised edition of a book published 
under the same title by the late Thomas Bulfinch of Boston in 
1855. The work was popular from the first, and has been ex- 
tensively used by teachers and students. The stereotype plates 
were completely worn out in the publication of successive edi- 
tions. The publishers wisely invited Rev. E. E. Hale to revise 
the work and carry forward the plan of the author, and add 
such references to the literature of the last quarter of a cent- 
ury as would bring down the book to the present time. The 
work of revision and enlarging has been ably performed. The 
plan of connecting the old stories from the mythology with 
modern literature has been successfully carried out, and the 
work is calculated not only to interest the young in classic au- 
thors, but it turns their attention to many of the best authors 
of their own language and of ourown time. Thisis a most 
important feature of the work, for without a knowledge of 
mythology much of the elegant literature of this age cennot 
be fully understood or appreciated. The stories are told in a 
style to furnish amusement, and at the same time correctly, 
according to the best authorities. They serve to impart a 
knowledge of an important branch of education. An excellent 
index and dictionary are appended, with some notes for the 
convenience of readers. The work is beautifully printed on 
heavy, tinted paper, with over one hundred well executed 
illustrations, and bound in a tasteful and substantial style. 


CLARENDON Press Series. A First Latin Exercise Book. 
An Elementary Latin Grammer. By John Barrow Allen, 
A.M., head-master of the Perse Grammar School Cambridge 
(Eng.), and late Scholar of New College, Oxford. London : 
Henry Frowde. 


These two books are excellent text-books for beginners in 
Latin. The principle of teaching by frequent repetition is ad- 
hered to throughout. The aim is to impart practical knowl- 
edge of Latin syntax by means of well classified examples 
rather than by a multitude of rules. The directions made by 
the author to teachers are of great value, and the books are 
good guides to be followed even in the use of other text-books. 
We commend them to teachers of Latin. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— We are glad to announce that the American 
came out of the late fire in New York, like the fabled Phoenix, 
with renewed life. The new offices are located at 261 Broad- 
way, corner of Warren street, a very central and excellent sit- 


uation, admirably chosen for active business. Here, in addi- 
tion to the issuing of their interestin publications, Messrs. 
Munn & Co. prepare specifications drawings for patents. 


— Rip Van Winkle gives the title to a very beautiful and 
remarkably cheap little volume, just issued by the Useful 
Knowledge Publishing Co., New York. The volume com prises 
all the most interesting articles usually included in The Sketch 
Book of Washington Irving. It contains 240 pages beautiful 
type, excellent paper, press work, and extra cloth binding, and 
is sold for only 20 cents, or by mail, 25 cents. The cow pany 
announce as in press, uniform with Rip Van Winkle, Green’s 


Carlyle’s French Revolution, two volumes, 70 cents; Creasy’s 


Fifteen Decisive Battles, 35 cents; and Schiller’s History of 


Larger History of the English People, in five volumes, $1.50; )f 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just issued a new 
edition of Quackenbos’s Illustrated School History of the United 
States, in which the record is brought down to the present 
time, including the changes in President Arthur’s cabinet, etc. 
This well-known popular work covers the ground of the United 
States history and the adjacent part of America, from the ear- 
liest discoveries to the present time, embracing a full account 
of the Aborigines, biographical notices of distinguished men, 
numerous maps, plans of battle-fields, and pictorial illustra- 
tions; also other features calculated to give the youth correct 
ideas of their country, past and present, which serve to culti- 
vate a taste for general historical reading. Appended is the 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution of the United States 
of Ambtrica and its amendments, and a very valuable and 
complete chronological record from 1492 to February, 1882. 

— Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York City, have 
issued an interesting work on Yorktown, which contains a 
compendious account of the campaign of the allied French and 
American forces, resulting in the surrender of Cornwallis and 
the close of the American Revolution; the succeeding events 
to the treaty of peace; and the celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the surrender at Yorktown. By Jacob Harris 
Patton, A.M., author of a concise History of the American 
People, Resources of the United States, The Land We Live In, 
etc. Illustrated with a portrait of Washington, engraved after 
Marshall’s steel engraving of Stuart’s portrait in the Boston 
Atheneum; also portraits of Lafayette, Rochambeau, DeGrasse, 
and Steuben; maps of the peninsula and the siege; and draw- 
ings of the commemorative Franklin medal and the Yorktown 
monument. The text furnishes accurate accounts of the im- 
portant events connected with that campaign. 

American Classics for Schools.—Under this title, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will publish a series of smal! volumes consisting 
of selections from the works of the most eminent American 
writers, with special reference to the needs and interest of 
young people, particularly in schools. These selections will 
be made with studious care to include only those pieces which 
youthful readers will easily understand and appreciate, and 
which, by the charm of their style, will be to their readers an 
inspiration and incentive to the study of good literature. The 
first volume, just published, is made up of selections from the 
works of Mr. Longfellow, and though to older readers many of 
the selections included in it are familiar as household words, 
it must be borne in mind that pupils in schools are unac- 
quainted with many of them, and certainly they could find no 
purer, or better, or more interesting reading thap is embraced 
in these selections. The book contains a brief biographical 


sketch of Mr. Longfellow, and such notes as seem necessary 
to explain personal and historical allusions. Though intended 

rimarily for schools, the book is one of great interest for 
as well. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Familiar Science Studies; by Richard A. Proctor; cloth; $2.25. New 
York: R. Worthington & Co. ; 

Chancellorsville and Gettysburg; by Abner Doubleday; cloth; $1.00. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

The Horticulture of Boston and Vicinity; by Marshall P. Wilder. 

How to Paint in Water-Colors ; by Lavinia Steele Kellogg; illus.; bds. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co 

Introductory Lessons 


Grammar; for the use of pupils and teachers; by Alfred A. Crosier. 
Danville, Ind.: Normal Pub. Co. 

School Sermons, preached to the boys at Adams Academy, Quincy, 
Mass.; by Wm. Everett, Boston; cloth. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The Orthoépist: a Pronouncing Manual; by Alfred Ayres; scholar’s 
edition, 50 cts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The March Popular Science Monthly is especially attractive; it opens 
sensibly, closes brilliantly, and is interesting throughout. The first ar- 
ticle, by Miss Hardaker, of Boston, entitled “‘ Science and the Woman 
Question,” gives one of the most rational views of the subject that any 
woman has yet presen 

— The North American Review for March presents a striking array of 
articles, every one of which possesses the characteristic of contempora- 
neous interest. Thus we have a contribution from Senator George F. 
Edmunds, on “The Conduct of the Guiteau Trial” ; Mr. John Fiske 
makes an able and ingenious analysis of that great intellectual movement, 
the Reformation, educing therefrom the “‘ True Lesson of Protestantism.’ 

— Lippincott’s Magazine, for March, opens with a second paper on the 
* Gulf Coast,” by Barton D. Jones, which is full of interest and novel 
joformation, while the illustrations are among the best that have ever ap- 
peared in the magazine. Two short poems, by William H. Howells and 
Henrietta R. Elliot, are sure to be widely ed. The “ Monthly Gos- 
sip,” and ‘* Lite Notices” complete a list of contents which is unusu- 
al ~~ quoetiog includes nothing that is not readable and en- 


— The March number of The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., New York,—price, yearly subscription $3.50; single 
numbers 35 cents,—is just out, and is fully up to the high standard of ar- 
tistic excellence which has characterized this magazine from the first. 
The frontispiece is the Nuremberg Madonna,—The Madonna at the Foot 
of the Cross. The leading articles are “‘ John Bagnold Burgess,” A.R.A.. 
with portrait and two engravings. “ L’Atelier—Bonnat;” “ Alnwick 
Castle,” by Creighton, with eight engravings; “ Book Decoration,” His- 
torical and artistic Kershaw, with six engravings; “‘ Belgian Art,” 
with four Unfulfilled Renown,” by Cundall, 

ravings; “Color in Dress,” by Herningham; “ Antique Spoons,” by 
reene, with four engravings; ‘Pictures of the Sea—Nuremberg,’’ by 

M Conway, with ten engravings; “ Byways of Book Illustration,— 
‘8 Pilgrim Progress,” by Stevenson, with twenty engravings ; 
N on Japanese Art, American Art Notes, and General Notes on Art. 
Letter press, ,and illustrations are of the very best character, and the 
magazine be in the hands of all educators. 
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EDUCATION IN ICELAND. 

The correspondent of a Swiss journal thus writes as to this 
subject: ‘One would certainly have no trouble in finding 
among the corps of teachers some men of great merit, even 
erudite, whose obscure and modest science is devoted to study 
and to the good of their country, without care for renown or 
the reward of this world. I once asked a young Icelander who 
undertook the instruction of children who, from the distance 
of their dwellings or the poverty of their parents, could not 
attend school, ‘At the age of seven years,’ he replied, ‘all 
our children know how to read, write, and cipher; among the 

rest fishermen of the coast there is not one who has not 
received what may be called a good primary education. Our 
mothers are our teachers, the boer (Iceland house) our school- 
room The nearest pastor has an oversight of the progress of the 
children, and that one who does not furnish the proof of a suf- 
ficient education would not be admitted to confirmation. An 
Icelandic mother would not survive the chagrin of seeing her 
children refused by the pastor, and not a single example is 
known of it.’ Ask the first child you meet who it was that 
taught him or her the history and geography of their country, 
the name of the birds and flowers, and the invariable reply 
will be, Modremin, my mother. Touching in its simplicity 


and grandeur, and as truly the character of this sympa- 
thetic people! At twenty-five the young man is profoundly 
religious, chaste, gentle, and honest as on the day when at his 
mother’s knee he was spelling out his first lesson. Can one be 
astonished after this that in Iceland there are neither soldiers 
nor cannon; that the art of robbing one’s neighbor of his purse 
or his land is unknown; that one sees there no police nor 

rison; and that for centuries one has lost the memory of every 
kind of crime ?”’ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDEOCE. 


ALABAMA. 
THE LATE COTTON EXPOSITION AT ATLANTA. 


The teachers of many schools in Alabama and Georgia, and 
perhaps other States, organized educational tours, and carried 
delegations to the ‘* World’s Fair of the South”’ at Atlanta. 
In every case the excursions were delightful and instructive, 
and bore immediate fruits. Many children are benefited for 
life by what they saw at the great Exposition in the-‘‘ Chicago 
of the South.”” Much of the “‘ past history, present condition, 
and future prospects of the South’’ was enrolled before them, 
and eager eyes gazed while busy brains were at work. An 
intelligent ¥ judgmatical gentleman said: ‘‘I believe my 
daughter derived more benefit from her educational excursion 
to the Exposition than she would have done from a year’s hard 
study at the best school in the United States.’’ It was pleas- 
ant to note the direction given to taste by the previous study 
of the pupil, and to see how one nail is sometimes effective in 
driving in another one, The immense fossils of the mammoth 
recalled to the mind of one student the beautiful poem of 
“Evangeline.” ‘*Do you not remember,” she eagerly ex- 
claimed, “that the Acadians went to the ‘sultry southern 
savannas,’ to 


“ The lands where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands. and drags them down to the Ocean 
Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth.’ * 


Here are the very bones our poet spoke of. Certain mem- 
bers of a class in physical geography will not soon forget the 
pleasure they felt at being able to exclaim, ‘‘ Here is the very 
apteryx of which Commodore Maury wrote. It always seemed 
to me to be a mere fable, but here is in reality the bird with- 
out wings, and from New Zealand, too, just as he said. He 
said the bird was almost extinct, and I never dreamed of the 
possibility of seeing one. Another sight-seer took more inter- 
est in the mineral exhibit, particularly that from Alabama, 
and was profoundly impressed with its variety : ‘I knew all 
about the iron and coal, but I never knew before that Alabama 
had any manganiferous iron ore. You say that steel can be 
made almost direct from this ore? How rich we are! Mag- 
netic iron from near West Point, Ala.!— well, there is one 
more thing I have learned about my State.’ When it was 
proved that asbestos and corundum, too, could be added to 
our list of mineral wealth, the State assumed grand proportions. 

THE STUDY OF MINERALOGY. 

It is to be hoped that many girls and boys will carry out the 
desire born at Atlanta, to collect specimens of mineralsande 
have a cabinet of their own. Mineralogy ought to possess 
peculiar attractions for girls, with their innate love of beauti- 
ful things. All little children seem to have a natural fondness 
for collecting pretty rocks, and it is only after their curiosity 
in regard to them has been deadened by the unwise and oft- 
repeated injunction, ‘* Throw it down, it will roughen your 
hands; it will tear your pockets; it is of no value, no use,”’ 


that they begin to grow indifferent to the wonders of the min- 
eral world. 


om PrimaRy TEACHER is doing good work in publishing 
the series of articles, “A Little about Minerals.” A child in 
7 primary department who carefully studies the different 
inds of quartz, and the uses of quartz, as suggested in the 
— referred to above, will never be indifferent to any rock 
ieee the “‘ peeling of the great earth-fruit on which we 
Pt! Provided the study is done under the guidance of an en- 
by astic teacher, who is thoroughly in love with the subject. 
be. a such instruction has been given in the primary depart- 
itis an easy matter to follow it up in the grammar schools. 
® same school-room full of happy girls, to whom I alluded 
‘ny last letter, took boundless delight in elaborating the 


meaning of a part of a line in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hymn to the 
Flowers,”’ in which he speaks of their 


—‘ teaching us with most persuasive reasons, 
How akin ¢ are to human things.” 


Seeing their pleasure in explaining to me the various ways in 
which this kinship may be traced, I hope some day to lead 
them to see Ruskin’s meaning when he says, “‘ Crystals, too, 
are wonderfully like human creatures.” Such an announce- 
ment is of itself sufficient to pique the curiosity of any child 
whose appetite for knowledge has not been destroyed by 
‘‘cramming.”” When once a keen interest is awakened in 
“‘child-crystals, fat-crystals, lean ones, hypocritical and .cour- 
tier crystals, wicked crystals, good crystals,” and so op, ad 
infinitum, I can lead them into all the wide fields of mineral- 
ogy, and they will follow with tireless feet. It will be unnec- 
essary then to suggest to them to collect specimens; they will 
do it voluntarily, and will know no greater pleasure than to 
examine them and study them, aided by a magnifying-glass 
and any manual they can lay their hands upon. Then, ere a 
text-book has ever been placed in their hands, they will have 
learned more of the subject than many people know when, 
after “going through”’ the course, they “finish their educa- 
tion,” if you will pardon me for using such an unfortunate 
expression. ee 
Selma, Ala , 1882. : 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. BrmMvus, Marion, Ala, 
ALABAMA.—The teachers of Tallapoosa Co., W. H. Naff, 
supt., = hold their next institute at Dadeville, May 26 and 
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Howard Coll., Marion, was founded in 1842. It has excel- 
lent buildings and a fine campus, The present buildings were 
erected in 1856, just before the war. It was well endowed and 
supplied with good apparatus and library, which it still retains, 
but has lost its endowment by the war. This college has not 
only been self-sustaining, but has liquidated’a debt of about 
$15,000 during the last ten years. ot only this, but it has 
purchased a residence for the prest. and a boarding-hall for 
students. The property is owned by the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and much help has been received from it. Its trustees 
and the prest., Col. J.T. Murfee, deserve the highest com- 
mendation for bringing about its present financial condition. 
The government of this college is a happy combination of 
military discipline and moral influences. The manly deport- 
ment and studious habits of the pupils, marked features 
of the institution, will impress citizens and visitors alike. 
Prof. J. T. Dill is one of the ripest scholars in the South. He 
has been connected with the college for about thirteen years. 
It would be necessary to Visit his dept. of languages to be able 
to have an adequate idea of his method of reading. His re- 
searches in philology have attracted much attention. Prof. A. 
F. Redd, prof. of chem. and commandant of the Howard 
Cadet Corps, is a distinguished graduate of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Inst. He did the toxicological work for the State of North 
Carolina for five years, while teaching in the University of that 
State. He is now engaged in assaying ores from Mexico. 
Capt. A. D. Smith, prof. of mathematics and civil engineering, 
was educated in the Univ. of Georgia. His popularity wit 
the students speaks volumes of praise, and he stands equally 
high in the estimation of the trustees and faculty. Prof. H. 
P. McCormick is a graduate of Richmond Coll., Va. He be- 
longs to a family of teachers. During the one session that he 
has been connected with this my he has made a high repu- 
tation for scholarship and skill in imparting instruction. Ala- 
bama has reason to be proud of Howard Coll. 


GroraiA.—Feeling sure that the subject of education is 
one that will always claim and secure your interested atten- 
tion, I venture to send you a few stray notes on the moral, 
mental, and physica! development arrived at, and I think at- 
tained, in at least one of the schools of the “ Sunny South.” 
I refer to the Augusta (Ga.) Female Sem., now under the 
control of Miss M. >» Baldwin, whose earnest desire has been 
to surround her pupils with good influences, religious and so- 
cial, and at the same time give them the best advantages for 
securing a thorough education. During the nineteen years in 
which the present principal has had charge of it, the school 
has enjoyed unexampled and the aver- 
age number of pupils from year to year being 200. The teach- 
ers, about twenty in number, have n selected with reference 
not merely to their scholarly attainments, but as well to their 
high moral and religious character; and these residing in dif- 
ferent parts of the building among the young ladies have 
abundant opportunities of social intercourse, thus creating a 
healthful home influence rarely known in a boarding school. 
Thoroughness of scholarship is required, and before a young 
lady can receive a diploma as a graduate of the institution, she 
must have passed successfully the most rigid examination on 
the following branches of study; viz., sciences, history, En- 
glish literature, one ancient and one modern language, and 
the mathematics as far as conic sections and analytical geom- 
etry. Much attention is paid to elocution and hand-writing, 
with free-hand drawing. The department of music and art 
furnish unusual eyo The health of the pupils is most 
carefully guarded, and close attention is given to their proper 
Eo er development, calisthenics being an important auxil- 

here. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 
ILLtNo1s.—In Chicago, 29,218 boys and 30,092 girls was the 


tal enrollment of the schools for Dec., 1881. The average 
daily attendance was excellent, 17,573; percen , 92.9; total 
number of teachers, 982; number of pupils in high schools, 


: drawing, 24,541; in German, 3,807; excluded for 
2,128. The attendance at the evening 
schools is very small as compared with the enrollment. The 
average attendance A a week ending Jan. 6 was 726, while 

e enrollment was 4,162. 
the enrollment in the Ill. State Normal Univ. at Normal for 
this term is 585; of these 369 are in the normal dept. This 
slightly exceeds the number in that dept. at any former time. 

fn imitation of the plan adopted by the London Univ., the 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ. at Bloomington has had, for nearly ten 
years, courses of study open to non-resident students, with 
non-resident examinations. These courses lead to the degrees 
of Ph.B., M.A., and Ph.D, Catalogues containing full infor- 
mation will be sent on application to Prof. C, M. Moss. They 


are not put out for the sake of revenue, but the professors 
have voluntarily assumed this extra labor for the sake of the 
cause of education and to benefit those who cannot afford ex- 
tended residence at a university town. This is the only uni- 
versity in America which affords the privil of non-resident 
examinations to those studying for advanced degrees. 


KANSAS.—Supt. Story, in an able address before the State 
Assoc., urges the formation of a State educational platform, 
and planks it as follows: 

1. As money is the sinews of war, so is it the sinews of education. The 
Site amid Seve a tax of two mills on the dollar for the support of the 
public schools. 

2. Asthe State undertakes to control educational interests (see com- 
pulsory law, and acts of 1881, chapters 110, 111, and 112) the State should 
support a number of training or normal schools sufficient to supply the 
demand for trained, skilled teachers. 

8, The municipal township should become the unit of our educational 
system. An army of 18,966 to look after the educational interests of 6,322 
school districts will, of ito own unwieldiness, break down. 

4. The law of the State shquid require teachers to grade their schools 
and to follow a course of study prefaced by competent authority. Econ- 
pe po time, money, talent, and opportunity, would then be the order of 

e day. 

5. Teachers of character and successful experience in the school-room 
should be excused from the eternal grinding of the examining boards. 
No other profession in our country consents to such unjust, unn 
and useiess waste of time and nerve force. Our present system of teach- 
ers’ certificates reminds one of the beautiful legend, “ This is the house 
that Jack built.” This is the house that Jack built: third grade, good for 
six months. This is the malt that lay in the house that Jack built: second 
grade, ood for one year, unless sooner revoked. This is the rat that ate 

he malt that lay in the house that Jack built: first grade, good for two 

ears. This is the cat that caught the rat that ate the malt that lay in the 

ouse that Jack built: State certificate, good for three years. This is the 
dog that worried the cat that caught the rat that ate the malt that lay in 
the house that Jack built; State certificate, for five years. It is only 
when we reach the “ maiden all forlorn” that we are entitled to repose 
in the peaceful possession of a pn for life. 

6. The teachers of the different counties of the State should by law be 
required to assemble monthly, in township or division associations. Now 
they “ don’t have to,” and they won’t. 

7. Sa ision of schools, and national, should be removed from 
the field of politics, 


State Editor, 0, WaITman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—There was a large audience assembled in the 
Opera House at 3.30 yesterday afternoon to listen to Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, of Boston, on the introduction of scientific temper- 
ance education into the public schools. Mrs. Hunt is a pleas- 
ing speaker, careful and discriminating in the arguments she 
employs, and well informéd in reference to the latest utteran- 
ces of science on this great subject. Her great aim is to save 
the rising generation to habits of sobriety and principles of 
temperance, by introducing them early to knowledge of these 
conclusions as to the effects of the use of alcoholic drinks. 
The lady began her lecture by alluding to the wide prevalence 
of moderate drinking, based on the fallacy that a litile alcohol 
is a good thing. This belief is what permits and fosters its 
use on the part of those who do not mean to use it to excess. 
But it is just this belief which contains all the fearful poten- 
tiality of drunkenness, and it is this fatal error which science, 
under the lead of such a noted savan as Dr. Benj. W. Rich- 
ardson, of London, is exposing, and has framed its text-books 
to give correct instruction through the schools to the youth of 
the world. Only correct information,—imparted as all knowl- 
edge is, impartially, without re or sectarian bias, in the 
schools, — can give the land a generation wise and right- 
principled in regard to the use of ardent spirits. This work 
encounters, as all reforms do, much prejudice, ignorance, and 
Seeeien, but already it is recognized as right and reasonable. 

ith temperance education, teaching children in the primary, 
grammar, and high schools an intelligent intolerance of alco- 
holic beverages, it was thought that with prohibition the next 
generation of Americans might be redeemed from the evils of 
drink. At the close, Dr. Dana asked that all present who in- 
dorsed the proposition as practicable should manifest it by ris- 
ing, when almost the entire audience did so.—St. Paul Pion- 
eer Press. 

Fergus Falls has decided to build a $30,000 school-house. 
Alexandria will invest $20,000 in a similar building. 

Stillwater has purchased a new school bell for her central 
school-building. 

The Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held a enthusiastic 
meeting at Albert Lea, on Saturday, Feb. 4. There were 50 
teachers present. 

Teachers’ institutes will be held, during the month of March, 
as follows: Mareh 6, Otter Tail Go., Fergus Falls, Supt. Cow- 
ing; March 13, Benton Co., Sauk Rapids, Supt. Sinen; March 
20, Anoka Co., Anoka, Supt. Goodrich; March 20, Olmsted 
Co., Rochester, Supt. —_ ; March 20, Stearns Go. Sauk 
Center, Supt. Gorham; 27, Dodge Co., Dodge Genter, 
Supt. Way; March 27, Goodhue Co., Wing, Supt. Eng- 
strom; March 27, Stearns Co., St. Cloud, Supt. Gorham; Mar 
27, Washington Co., Stillwater, Supt. Roe; March 27, Stevens 
Co., Morris, Supt. Johnson. 


Missouri.— Kansas City Inst.; Synopsisof Papers.—A View 
of English Education.—At the monthly Teachers’ Institute, 
held in Kansas City, Feb. 11, 1882, the following subjects were 
discussed: ‘‘ Mental Conditions Dependent upon Physical Con- 
ditions,”” Mrs. Kingsley ; ‘‘ Some Reasons for Failures in 
Teaching,’’ Mrs. McDonald; ‘‘ Mechanism in Teaching Geog- 
raphy,”’ Miss Carpenter; ‘Teaching the King’s English,” 
Miss Lennox; ‘‘ Five Reasons for Failures in Teaching Arith- 
metic,’”’ Miss Davis; ‘‘Self-control in the School-room,’’ Miss 
Smith. In discussing the above subjects the parties were 
allowed only three minutes each. 

E. C. Crosby read a : ig! 4 * How to Awaken in 
Teachers an Interest in Their Work.”’ The following is a 
brief synopsis of the : Many teachers have a natural or 
acquired dislike for their work. edy,— on. Oth- 
ers lack financial interest. Remedy, — increase of salary, so 
that the teacher may not look forward to his old age in dread 
lest the wolf should enter the door. The teacher whose life 
is consecrated to self-denial, conspicuous economy, and the 
cultivation of human nature, should be able to rest secure and 
satisfied in the thought that he is laying up his ‘“‘ winter 
stores.’’ Other teachers were so wide awake to the interests 
of society that no interest in school-work could find a place in 
their minds. Remedy,—resignation. Others were 
disabled from over-work or other causes, and should sent 


home on furlough to recruit. 
J. W. Dunlap read a on “ The Relation of Education 
to the Government.” vernments are not the outgrowth of 


a day, but are developed slowly. All laws of government are 
the outgrowth of necessities. What is the underlying power 
which has improved the condition of the races ? here life 
and property are not safe, government hes developed the an- 


imal functions of mankind until they over-balance the mental 
functions, Where life and property are secure, government 
has developed the mental functions until they at least balance 
vernments arose the 


the animal. From the slow 


The free 


of 
slow growth of free thought, press, 


| | 
| 
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school is the greatest blessing conferred upon the people by 
government, and is the basis of freegovernment. This system 
of schools is an elastic one, which forces the pupils to love 
order and respect officers of the law. It is destined to become 
the ideal of all civiliced nations. Teachers should be paid for 
their services salaries commensurate with the character of the 
work done. Pupils should understand civil government. He 
hails the age that sees women with the children at school as 
well as at home. Education should be furnished by the State, 


should be free, and must be the basis of all free government. | 


Prof. Hobbs, ex-Supt. of Illinois, was introduced, and made 
some remarks on “‘ Education in England.” He appreciated 
American citizenship more fully since his personal study of 
the schools of Europe. A knowledge of .the ety masses 

ave us cause to thank God for our American institutions. 
form is going onin England. The London Univ., by throw- 
ing open its doors to both sexes, forced Oxford and Cambridge 
to do the same. The upper stratum of English society is edu- 
cated; the lower stratum is marked by poverty and intemper- 
ance. Only one-sixth of the English “ will sign the tem- 
perance pledge. In visiting the mission schools of England he 
often entered rooms in which were assembled near four hun- 
dred girls or boys, taught by a chief with his several assistants, 
—many of whom were mere children themselves,—all teaching 
at once. Promotions from these schools are made to the nor- 
mal schools, of which there are hundreds. These are — 
mented by the board schools. The day is not far distant when 
all these schools will be combined into a better system, like our 
own. The expenses of the normal schools are paid by the 
pupils at about $300 each per annum. There is no free list 
except for those who have absolutely nothing. 
The institute adjourned until March. 


MARYLAND.—The committees on education from the State 
Senate and House of Delegates, on Monday, the 13th inst. 
made their annual visit of inspection to the State Normal 
School, Lafayette Square. Dr. Newell received the party, and 
about four hours were spent in thoroughly examining all the 
departments of the institution. Every desk in the school was 
found engaged, there being 250 pupils. The inspection of the 
various classes of the school wound up with an entertainment 
in the main hall, in which the whole school participated, and 
the gallery was filled with visitors. Speeches were made by 
Messrs. Edwin Warfield, Henry Lloyd, Edward M Allen, 
Charlies H. Stanley, and Joseph H. Johnson. Mr. Warfield 
complimented the young ladies highly, made several humorous 
remarks, said the committee was delighted with the school, 
that the money to take care of it had been well and wisely 
spent, and pledged himself to do all he could in furtherance of 
the aims of the institution. The gentlemen who followed in- 
dorsed all Mr. Warfield had uttered in praise of the school, 
said they were pledged to liberal education of all the children 
—, State, and would always be friends of the State Normal 


InpDIaANA.—Religion vs. Grammar.—Certain pupils in Madi- 
son Co. are excused from the study of grammar on the ground 
that their parents are “religiously opposed to the study of 


ammar.”’ 
coent to the average mind. These parents are Dunkards, 
and may see what others do not. 

Indianapolis makes a good showing in the age of her public- 
school pupils. Though the number at twelve years of age has 
remained stationary during the last two years, the number at 
thirteen years of age has increased 23 per cent.; at fourteen 
years, 38 per cent.; and at fifteen years, 50 per cent. The 


number of pupils above the age of sixteen years is likewise 
steadily increasing, owing to the increased attendance in the 
‘high school. This speaks well for Supt. Tarbell and his ex- 
cellent corps of teachers. It implies that the schools are gain- 
ing a better hold upon their pupils, and therefore having a 
greater effect upon them. 

State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oun1o.—The address of Miss Harriet L. Keeler, of the Cleve- 
land Central High School, delivered without notes, before the 
N. E. O. Teachers’ Assoc., was a very complete and philo- 
sophic treatment of the matter of health of girls in Cleveland 
high schools, and ought to be preserved in condensed form as 
meeting the criticisms against the schools so widely circulated. 

The counties of Portage, Summit, Medina, Wayne, and 
Stark will hold a graded-schoo! teachers’ institute at Canton, 
Aug. 28. There will be three sections: one for high-school 
teachers, one for grammar-school teachers, and one for pri- 
mary-school teachers. The ex. committee consists of Supts. 
J. H. Lehman of Canton, A. B. Stutzman of Kent, W.S. 
Eversole of Wooster, W. R. Comings of Medina, and Samuel 
Findley of Akron. 

At the meeting of the S. W. O. Teachers’ Assoc., to be held 
in Hamilton, Feb. 25, Rev. Dr. J. M. Walden, of Cincinnati, 
will deliver an address on ‘*‘ Reading in the Common Schools.”’ 
The discussion will be opened by Rev. J. B. Gaff, of Hamilton. 

A compulsory education bill and a “‘ Township System ”’ bill 
are before the State Legislature. Itis probable that the latter 
will pass. 

Prof. Wm. H. Tibbals, A.M., at the beginning of the present 
school-year was called from association with Prof. John Og- 
den, of the Ohio Central Normal, to the principalship of Po- 
land Union Sem., at $1,000 per annum. 

Wm. S. Scarborough, prof. of Ancient Languages in Wilber- 
force Univ., has published through A. 8S. Barnes & Co. an ad- 
mirable elementary Greek text-book. 

Miss Lina Lee Frazer, having whipped a boy soon after tak- 
ing charge of an ungovernable department of the Plymouth 
sdica (Frank Lee, prin.), was brought to trial and creditably 
acquitted, since which time affairs have gone on smoothly. 

J. Fraise Richard has sold his interest in the Mansfield 
Normal! School. 
aoe Baker has been reappointed county examiner for 

utler Co. 

Mr. C. W. West has given $150,000 to the Art Museum of 
Cincinnati. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Seattle, the commercial me- 
tropolis of Puget Sound, is waking up educationally. The 


population of the district is 5,500 souls, 1,170 being of school 


The ground of objection is not transparently ap-| age. 


, and yet the seating capacity of five buildings, valued (with 
lots) at $46,000, is shamefully inadequate. Eleven teachers 
are employed, principals receiving $75.00 and lady teachers in 
the primaries $55.00 per month. E. 8S. Ingraham, Supt. of 
King Co., is in charge of the high school, with a monthly salary 
of $100. Other educational institutions at Seattle, are Trinity 
Parish school and Acad. of Holy Names, and the Territorial 
Univ. Prest. A. J. Anderson, in charge of the las*t-mentioned, 
has eight associate teachers, and is supplying this new region 
with first-quality teachers from the Normal Dept. 

Alden Acad., on Fidalgo Island, Anacostes, is now in its 
third year, Rev. E. O. Tade in charge. Some thirty-five sons 
and daughters of farmers attended this boarding school last 
year, enjoying a quiet retreat with good advantages, that are 
still offered. 

Miss Mary Hagadorn, probably the best lady teacher of 
a City, Whatcom Co., on Christmas ’81, was married to 
P. C. Ewbank, a well-to-do farmer of her district. 


FOREIGN. 


NETHERLANDS.—There are in the Netherlands two kinds 
of normal schools; viz., normal schools of the first order, and 
normal schools of the second order. The former train teachers 
for the cities, and the latter for rural districts. The course of 
instruction includes the Dutch language, history, geography, 
arithmetic, elementary geometry, natural sciences, borticul- 
ture, singing, pedagogy, drawing, gymnastics, German, French, 
hygiene, physiology, anatomy, and needle-work for girls. In 
1879-80 there were five State institutions for the training of 
teachers; viz., ’s Hertogenbosch, with 146 students; Haarlem, 
107; Ironingen, 115; Middlebury, 80; Deventer, 80; Nymegen, 
20,—548. Under a special provision, girls are admitted to 
’s Hertogenbosch, and 14 were reported in attendance in 1879. 
For that year the five schools enumerated cost the State 328,262 
florins. Besides the State normal schools there are provincial 
normal courses, which were attended by 2,384 male and 733 
female students in 1879-80. The total number of students 
preparing for the profession of teachers was therefore 3,665 in 
1879-80. The education of girls forms an important topic in 
all recent foreign reports and discussions. The following 
statements are interesting in that relation. 

France.—The Supreme Educational Council has unani- 
mously sanctioned a scheme for girls’ secondary education, in 
execution of the law carried by M. Camille Sée, and warmly 
supported by M. Paul Pert. The entrance age is 12, and 
during the first three years all the lessons are obligatory, the 
chief subjects being the French language and literature; En- 
glish and German, geography, arithmetic, elements of science, 
drawing, and singing are also included, with sewing and gym- 
nastics twice a week; zodlogy in winter, and botany accom- 
panied by botanizing walks in summer. In the fourth and 
fifth years, French and modern languages, ancient history 
astronomy and cosmography, domestic economy, and animal 
and vegetable physiology are obligatory; while avcient liter- 
ature, elements of Latin, mathematics, physics, singing, and 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


PUBLISH 12 East 334 St., New York, 
NEW COMP’S 
ELEMENTARY CEOMETRY, $1.75. 
ALGEBRA FOR COLLECES, $1.90. 


Simon Ne&wooms, Prof. of Mathematics, U. 8. 
avy, etc., etc. 


les to teachers for examination: 
ey 95 cts. Catalogues 


DITSON & CO. are the sole agents for the 
United States for the magnificent Novello List of 
Oratorios, Operas, Glees, Part Songs, ete’ The separ- 
ate Antbems, Choruses, or Glees, cost 6 cts. to 10 cts. 
each, and are very largely used for occasional singing. 
The following are excellent and instructive 


adapted.) 


works, and are called “ Primers,” but are really a great 

deal more : — 
1. Rudiments of Masic. Cummings. §. 
2. Art of Piane Playing. By Pauer. 
3. The Organ. Ry Stainer. 
4. Simging. By Randegger. e 2.00 
5. Miusical Forms. By Pauer. 1.00 
6. Miarmony. ByStainer. .. 
7. Imstrumentation. By Prout. 1.00 
8. Vielin. By Tours. « 41.00 
9. Musical Terms. By Stainer. . 

10. Composition. ByStainer. 1,00 


Clarke’s Anthems and Responses. 


Price, $1.50. By William MHoratic Clarke. 
Anthems of rare beau hich vorites with 
any choir that adopts rs 


MASON & HOADLY’S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS, $3.25 
MASON & HOADLY’S METHOD FOR PIANOFORTE, 3.75 


Two famous methods by two of the best oforte 
teachers in thecountry. Begin with End 
with the other ! sc 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


LIBRARY BUREAU, | 


Manufacturers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
SUPPLIES FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
32 Hawley Street, Boston. 

MELVIL DUI, MANAGER, 


This Bureau consists of Consultation 
Catalog, Intex, Publication, Supply, and es 


practicabi odical, 
the Libra the Amer 


brary Assoc om. Ite lists include ey 
needed in the best oy 
equipt Public or Private Library 


BETTER SUPPLIES AT LESS COST THAN OTHERWISE 
ATTAINABLE. LISTS FREE. 


vices for their school rooms and studies, 
thru the A and 
am can often save 
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With Vocabulary and Notes. 


years of our course, The Easy Latin Stories 
beginning to read Latin.” 


“ We have used Bennett's First Latin Writer for the 
Instead of giving detached sentences to illustrate 


Latin Books. 


BY GEO. L. BENNETT, M.A. 


Head Master of the High School, Plymouth, Eng. ; formerly Assistant Master at Rugby School. 


I,—Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. 


(It is intended to be used either as a First Reader, intro- 
troductory to Cwsar, or for reading at sight, for both of which purposes it is admirably 


16mo, 90 cts. For Introduction, 65 cts. 


IT.—First Latin Writer. 


Comprising Accidence, the easier Rules of Syntax, illustrated by Copions Examples and 
progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies, 16mo, $1.25. 
Por Introduction, 90 cts. 


ITI.—First Latin Exercises. 


Containing all the Rules, Exercises, and Vocabularies of the First LATIN Writes, but 
omitting the Accidence, 


IV.—Second Latin Writer. 


Containing Hints on writing Latin Prose, with graduated continuous Exercises. 16mo, 
$1.25. Por Introduction, 90 cts. 


16mo, 90 cts, For Introduction, 65 cts. 


One or more of the above books are NOW IN USE in Phillips-Exeter Academy ; 
Phillips - Andover Academy; St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; St. Johnsbury, 
Academy; Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass.; Williston Seminary, Basthampton ; 


Harvard College; Amherst College; Boston University: » 
; versity; and many other institu 


xB Samplé Copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of one-half the retail price 


From Principal A. C. PERKINS, Exeter Academy : 


“ We take Benneitt’s First Latin Writer as THE BEST MANUAL OF LATIN COMPOSITION for the first two 
by the same author is excellently fitted for pupils when they are 


From Dr. H. T. FULLER, St. Johnsbury Academy : 


30 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON. 


last two years, and find it EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY, 
special grammatical principles, like most books of the sort, it 
py ae pupil over a well-graded series of exercises to the writing of connected discourse. It involves aknowledge 

principles of Grammar and Latin Idioms, and by a skillful selection of review-work obliges the pupil to 
keep what he has once acquired. Its breadth of vocabulary is 
words of any single author.” 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 


commendable in that it is not restricted to the 


NOW READY: 
January Numbers of 


The Quarterly Review, 
The Edinburgh Review, 


In THE ORIGINAL Lonpown EpITIONs. 


Price of each, $1. Yearly subscription, $4. Both 
Reviews a year, $7. Both Reviews and Atlantic, $10. 


NEW BOOKS. 


American Classics for Schools. 


LONCFELLOW. 
A selection from Mr. Longfellow’s writings for 
school use. With a Biographical Sketch of Mr. Long- 


fellow, Notes explaining the historical and personal al- 
lusions, a Portrait, and Illustrations. 16mo. 60 cents. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


A new and complete edition of the works of Mr. 
HakTE, in five crown octavo volumes, printed from 
entirely new plates, on excellent paper, and bound in 
the best and most tasteful style of the Riverside Press. 


Vol. I. POETICAL WoRKS (including, with many new 
ms, the volumes originally published under the 
tles of “Poems” ‘East and West Poems,” and “Echoes 
of the Foot Hills”), and the dramatic piece “Two 
MEN OF SANDY Bar,” with an Introduction by the 
author, and a fine portrait on steel. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


James Abram Garfield. 


By GreorGcs F, HoAR. 16mo, with fine Steel Portrait. 
50 cents. 


This little book contains the remarkable Eul on 
President Gartield, delivered by Senator HOAR at Wor- 
cester, Mass., Dec. 30, 1881. Itisan admirable sketch 
of the career and character of PRES. GARFIELD, worthy 
of preservation in every public and private library. 


Magyarland. 


Being the Narrative of our Travels through the High- 
lands and Lowlands of Hungary. By a Fellow of 
the jan Society, author of “ The Indian 
Alps.” Fully illustrated. 2 vols., royal 8vo. $10.00. 


A highly interesting record of travel among scenes 
and com vely unknown to Americans. 


Through Siberia. 


By Henry LANspELL. Illustrated with about 30 En- 
gravings, 3 Route Maps, and a Photograph of the 
Author fa the fish-skin costume of the Gilyaks on 
the lower Amur. In two volames. 8vo. $8.00. 

A very interesting account, by an English missionary 
of a journey of eight thousand miles from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, and Ussuri 
Rivers, and by using one thousand horses. 


4 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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drawing are optional. A successful examination at the end of 
the fifth year will earn a diploma, and a sixth year is devoted 
to training students for special careers as teachers. Religious 
teaching, like Greek, is conspicuous by its absence. 


Betorum.—Industrial Education for Women. — An associ- 
ation for the advancement of women’s education was estab- 
lished in Brussels in 1865, and a school opened for this pur- 

in April of the same year. On the opening day the num- 
Ga pupils was 70; in October of the same year it had risen 
to 137, and at present this school has 500 pupils, while another 
school, with a similar purpose, has about 200 girls. The 
needle-work executed at these schools attracted the attention 
of every visitor to the recent National Exposition at Brussels. 
Asa large number of prominent families have all their sewing 
done at these schools, they are not only self-supporting, but 
are enabled to pay a fair compensation to the pupils for their 
work. 


FINLAND,—We are apt to think of this arctic province as 
outside the pale of modern culture, but in truth it has an in- 
teresting educational record, and the march of ideas is less re- 
stricted here than in most portions or the czar’s dominions. 

The Univ. of Helsingford has the four requisite faculties: 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, numbering in 1880, 
67 professors and 694 students. One female student had 
been admitted to the lectures in philosophy. The total in- 
come for the year was $187,200; total expenditure, $181,800. 

For secondary education there are 48 schools for boys; viz., 
33 State and 15 private institutions; and for girls, 38 schools,— 
7 State and 31 private. 

The record of elementary schools shows a more equal divis- 
ion of benefits between the two sexes, 

The total number of elementary schools is 578; viz., 150 for 
boys, 186 for girls, and 292 for both sexes. 431 schools are 
taught in Flemish, 134 in Swedish, 11 in Finnish and Swedish, 
and 2in Prussian. The number of teachers is 720 (329 males 
and 391 females), and the total number of pupils 26,963,— 
15,186 boys and 11,777 girls, or 37 pupils for every teacher. Of 
the 578 schools, 156 are in the towns and 422 in rural districts, 
and of the 26,963 pupils 10,133 are in city schools and 16,830 in 
country schools. A. T. 8. 


NEW-HENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


— The work of recataloguing the Bowdoin Coll. library is 
being aggre prosecuted this winter by Prof. Johnson, the 
librarian, together with several assistants. The arrangements 
are carried on upon the topic system. All the works in any 
particular department of thought are arranged together, so 
that when the cataloguing is completed a person can easily 
find all the works the library contains on any branch he wishes 
to inquire into. 

— A Bristol pedagogue thas taught forty-one schools in his 
own town, without expelling a scholar or having to call ina 
school officer in all these terms. 

— A meeting of the board of trustees of Colby Univ. was 
held the 15th inst., at which the resignation of Prest. Robins 
was accepted. Resolutions regretting the necessity of his 
departure, and recognizing the value of his services, were 
unanimously passed. Committees were appointed to provide 
instruction in the president’s department for the remainder of 
the year, and to nominate a candidate for president at a future 
meeting. 

— The winter term of Castine Normal School closed the 15th 
inst. There have been 84 students in attendance, the largest 
number attending at any winter term during its school. 

— York Co, Ed. Assoc. holds its next semi-annual meeting 
at Alfred, Feb, 24 and 25. The program is a practical one, 
and the meeting promises to be one of much interest. 

— The Madawaska Training School, established by the State 
for the purpose of preparing teachers especially for the public 
schools in the French-speaking sections of northern Maine, 

aduates its first class at Fort Kent, Feb. 24. The State 

upt. will be present to represent the State and confer the 
diplomas, making a journey of about 800 miles from, and re- 
turning to, the capital. 


school furniture. Insured for $2,000, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirFrorD, Manchester, N. H. 


— G. C. Fisher was reélected for the fourth time as Supt. of 
Schools of the city of Dover. As the School Board is a new 
one, directly from the people, the election is an emphatic pop- 
ular endorsement of a valuable school officer. 

— About $10,000 have been subscribed by the Catholics of 
Dover for the erection of a Compare porees school-build- 
ing. They have ogee gee the New Hampshire House prop- 

— Elliot Whipple, prin. of McGaw Normal Inst., is makin? 
arrangements for a “normal institute,’ for three weeks dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Miss Ellen M. Reed, of the State 
Normal School, has been engaged as training teacher. Teach- 
ers who attend will have a good thing. Morever the Institute 
Building is a delightfully cool and pleasant place for work 
during the heat of summer, and those wishing to enter upon 
the preparatory work for teaching will find this institute an 
excellent opportunity. 
erty for a site, and the hotel itself will be used as a residence 
for the teachers of the school and the parochial Sisters of 
Charity. Work will begin very soon. 

— The foundations have been laid for a teachers’ library in 
Dover; 75 volumes are now on the shelves. The circulation 
last year was 130 volumes, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— The Committee on Education in the Mass, Legislature 
will probably report a bill which will give to towns the priv- 
ilege of fixing the tenure of teachers for a period longer than 
one year. Mr. Philbrick, Mr. Collar, Mr. Sprague, and others, 
have appeared before the committee in favor of the bill. 

— Amherst College has $30,000 for a new gymnasium, and 
is waiting for more. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, Vt. 
adds $5,000. The building will be similar to the Harvard 
gymnasium in its furnishings and apparatus, with bathrooms 
and all the modern improvements. 

— The students’ rebellion at Easthampton is a serious one; 
but the principal and his associates stand firm in sustaining 
the authority of the school, and the trustees are equally firm. 

— The Hamden Co. School Coms. Assoc. held a meeting 
Tuesday, the 14th, at the vestry of the First Baptist church, 
and a large number of those interested in education were pres- 
ent. The meeting opened with a discussion of ‘‘ What can 
School Committees do to make their Schools more Efficient ?”’ 
7 J. W. Dickinson, Sec. of the Mass. Board of Ed., and Rev. 

. H. Eaton of Westfield. At 11 o’clock Supt. Stone and Dr. 
Gladden discussed the question, ‘‘ How shall we Educate our 
Pupils so as to Fit Them for the Practical Duties of Life, such 
as Farming and the Industrial Pursuits?’ The afternoon 
was taken up by the discussion of the questions: ‘‘ What can 
be done by School Committees and Teachers to Promote Mor- 
als, Manners, and the Development of Character?” by Rev. 
J. W. Harding of Longmeadow, and Rev. J. F. Moors of 
Greenfield; and, ‘‘ Are the Studies in the Schools of the Smaller 
Towns sufficient to Meet the Demands of the Age ?”’ by W. B. 
Rice, Supt. of Schools at Pittsfield, and E. A. Hub » agent 
of the Mass. Board of Ed. 

— Much pleasure is felt among the historical students of 
Harvard at the promotion of Mr. E. Emerton to the new pro- 
fessorship of Ecclesiastical History. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Portsmouth gives its efficient teachers a very long lease 
of service. That is wise. 

— The Brown alumni held a most successful reunion in 
Boston, last week. 

— The city of Newport is agitated over the question of tak- 
ing the election of Supt. of Schools from the people, and _plac- 
ing it in the hands of the school committee. The school board 
is certainly a good judge of the qualifications of its executive 


officer, and it would seem an act of wisdom to remove the chief 
a! officer from the arena of party politics and local 
wrangles. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NortHEenpD, New Britain, Conn. 
— It is fifty years since Theodore Dwight Woolsey became 
prof. of Greek in Yale Coll. Now in his 80th year, the semi- 


centennial of that event has just been marked by the presenta- 
tion by his associates in the faculty of a handsome gold medal, 
the work of Chaplain in Paris. Prof. Thacher, in his felic- 
itous and delicate presentation address, alluded to “love of 
truth” as a chief rane in Dr. Woolsey’s character and influ- 
ence; “ the love of trueness, truth as the virtue which is the 
foundation of all virtues, truth in social intercourse, truth in 
scholarship, rejecting all show and varnish, fair truth in crit- 
icism, truth which does not hesitate to acknowledge an error 
or mistake, truth in the inward parts, and in the whole con- 
duct of life.”’ These words justly characterize the central 
quality by which Prest. Woolsey has stamped on many gener- 
ations of students a moral impress as firm and clear-cut and 
— as the outline of his noble head on this memorial 
medal. 

— The new term of the Normal School has opened under 
pen’ favorable circumstances, and the entering class is larger 
and of more than ay promise. It is understood that the 
contract for the new building has been made, and that work 
will be commenced the coming spring and prosecuted with 
vigor. It is certainly to be ho that this will prove true. 

— The Teachers’ Assoc. of Bethel held a monthly meet- 
jog in the center school-house on the 16th inst. The atttend- 
ance was very good. Supt. Harrington, of Bridgeport, gave 
a practical and interesting exercise in drawing; and was 
followed by J. Reid, Esq., of Hartford, with a talk on cyclo- 
pedias. The next meeting is to bein March. These meetings 
of + Oy pupils, and parents cannot fail of accomplishing a 
good work. 

A brief time in the schools of Messrs. Vincent and Bald- 
win satisfied us that they were faithfully and successfully per- 
forming the work of a and exerting a good influence 
upon the community as well as upon their pupils. A good 
schoolhouse would add much to the desirableness of Bethel as 
a residence, and add more than its cost to the value of the 
property of the town; and if the two larger districts could be 
consolidated it would be of great benefit. 

— Joseph E. Sheffield, the liberal founder of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, at New Haven, died last week. His will 
names William Boardman of Cleveland, O., George St. John 
Sheffield, and William Walter Phelps as executors. His estate 
is estimated worth from two million to four million dollars, 
The public bequests are $100,000 to the Berkely Divinity 
School, Middletown ; he leaves his home on Hillhouse avenue 
and the property adjoining to the Sheffield Scientific School, 
subject to the life.estate of his wife and one son. After de- 
ducting these bequests he leaves one-seventh of his estate to 
~ Scientific School. The public bequests are exceedingly 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN BILIOUS TROUBLES, 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in bilious troubles, 
and it did all that was desired. I think it a valuable remedy. 
Muncie, Ind. D. Scuaus, M.D. 


— “Permit me to commend the excellent quality of Taz JouRNAL. I 
do not see how I could get along withoutit. And then it is growing better 
all the time. It is always a heartily welcome visitor.””"—WM. SANBURN, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


— “IT am anxious that our teachers should supply themselves with first- 
class educational , that a may keep pace with the moving, 
striding, educational world.” —W. H. NaFF. 


— We find that the best preachers and most earnest Christians take a 
religious paper; the beet doctors, a medical journal ; the most wide- 
awake lawyers, the law reports; and the most progressive teachers, school 
journals.— The Baptist Pioneer, Selma, Ala. 


— You deserve the thanks of all educational men for establishing and 
so valuable a magazine.—A. C. Hart, Prin. Wilton y~ 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Cannot afford to be without these books : 


_ CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By MRS. B. ©. SLADE, Editor Good Times. 
Firra Epit1on Now REApY. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion-songs, Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, etc., for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 


EASILY 
LEARNED. 


P ERFECT MASTERY, *¢ you can fluently speak 

LANG UAG E FRENCH eor GERMAN in ten weeks, without a Teacher, factories, H pow 

by THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. The success of this Academy of Sclence and Art at Ringoes, N. J.; for- 

simple system, in both Europe and America, is simply merly 
for a complete set of books in either Language, $5.00, 

All who purchase a set are entitled, without extra charge, to send exercises 

and questions to the author for corrections and answers. Descriptive cir-| the above will be sent, prepaid, to any teacher for 


wonderfull 
amazing. 


culars free. Sample number 25 cents. 


I. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 10 & 123 Dey St., N. ¥. 


ELEMENTS OF ORTHOEPY. 4, hock 


h Schools, Seminaries, and entific 
W. LARISON, Prin. of the 


f. of Natural Science in the University 
at Lewisburg, Pa. 1t2mo, cloth, $1.00. Published by 
the Author at Ringoes, N.J. For $1.00, a copy of 


examination with reference to introduction. 358 a 


Juvenile Home En ments, 1vol., 16mo, boards. 
, 50 cents. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By MRS. B. ©. SLADE, Author Children’s Hour. 
THIRD EpITion Now READY. 


Exercises ted to pupils in the | invited to 
Common, 
and High Schools, 1 vol., 16mo, 


cannot leave home. Some of them may be glad to 
know that, at little cost, they can be successfully taught | .1y one applying to CH. ARLES Dk SILVER & SONS, | We will, to reduce our double stock of regular articles 
at home by correspondence. alnat 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. (351h 


Centaining Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, Any who may have time cote 

Blackboard a , of Book-keeping, Botany, English, , , } For maps, charts, etc. With 

Refers by permission to the Editor of The Journal. 


A Good Education at Home. IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
li th hool d 
Many persons wish to improve their education, but! Aine Text Hocke will te ready Jan, 15, containing 


Re and Teacher's 
Publishers, 1102 


rices. Copies mailed free to 


HAVING bought out all the remaining goods of the 
former 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 


and to close out promptly all not on our New Catalog, 


line map of Europe, ¢.g., can 


National Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 

Prine. Natl. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D.C. 

1 vol.. 16mo, boards........... Price, 50 cts. 

EpiITIon Now READY. 

‘FF Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

Address, HENRY A. YOUNG & co., 
358 eow Boston, Mass, 


Tracts for Teachers. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
Il. Reading. 


LONGFELLOW! 


His Home aa His Portrait. 


«= TWO ELEGANT PICTURES. 2 
See JouRNAL of Feb, 16 (page 107), or address 
the Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


ets. A. Lovett & Co., Pu 


these stencils a perfect out- 
in Kasil ked 
in five minutes; other maps in less time. wor till this stock is sold. 40 Bookcases, $1.00 to $20.00; 
by the pupils. Sample GOPy_DY mail, with directions, | 29 Student Lamps, $3.60; 90,000 En " 


Retail at Wholesale, 


black 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. S. BLOCH. 


Engagements made for Public Readings. 
Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


velopes, 90 cts. 
Bond 8t., N. Y- | to ¢2.00; 1,600 pounds witling- paper and blocks, from 
genes cond size to foolscap, p' and ruled, white and 

ted, 15 cts. to 25 cts, a pound. 


300 Ibs. of Bond and Parchment 
Paper at Half Price, 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, 


I. Spellin 
IIL, Talking with Pencil. 
Prior, 10 cents. 


=m WILLARD SMALL, Publisher, 
14 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


“THE OLD WORLD” | 


to the INTERESTS OF TOURISTS and those gol 
for study. Sample copy sent free. 
358 9 A. De 


S.S.HAMILL, 


"SCIENCE ELOCU TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
(ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882, 


50 cts. a pound ; 100 pounds Rubber Bands, all sizes ; 
Mosilage, Pensils, Brasers, Inkstands, Letter 
Files, Cabinets for Minerals, etc., etc. 

Orders by Mail will have same atiention and 
discounts as personal. 

Onis these goods at these prices. Call or write 
eariy. 

Besides this Sale of the former Economy 
r pa r 
LOW Prices. 


Address, 
POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


$72 fren, & Co., Augusta, Me, 


LIBRARY BUREAU, 


33 Hinwley St., Boston, 


— The Bangor High School was burned to the ground on | 

Saturday night. The fire caught in the second story and went 

through the building, so that little remained {save the shell. 

The house was built some thirty years ago, and cost about oa 
ae $9,000, and at the time of the fire was well filled with modern 

Ch 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“ WonDERFUL.”’—The following is 
an extract from a letter received July 6, 1880, 
from which it will be seen that Compound Ox- 
ygen did a work which, to use the patient’s 
own language, is “simply wonderful.” He 
says: “Since I wrote you last (about five 
weeks ago) I have gained fourteen pounds in 
weight, and my general health has improved 
accordingly. I have just finished the Treat- 
ment which you sent April 12, and the work 
which it has done is simply wonderful. I did 
not tell you before that my physician had just 
given me up. Such was the case. Siz weeks 
ago I was so weak that I could barely walk 
across the floor. The other day I walked three 
miles!” Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
containing large reports of cases and full in- 
formation, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 & 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


A sient knowledge of things outside the 
common branches would often enable teachers 
to relieve the monotony of the school-room, in- 
terest their pupils, prevent insubordination, 
and in fact to show the people the difference 
between a poor school and a good one. A 


good teacher commands good wages. In post- 
ing up not only in the common branches, but 
on many topics n to the intelligent 
citizen, we know of no book which is so good 
for the price ($3.00) as the Teachers and Stu- 
dent’s Library, published by T. 8S. Denison, 
Chicago. 


Tue unpleasant appearance of even the most 
amiable and intelligent face, when covered 
with surface irritations as from tetter, pimples, 
or eezema. can be dissolved naturally by Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure, an excellent toilet dress- 
ing. It cures dandruff of the scalp. 


We desire to call the especial attention of 
our readers to the card of Keuffel & Esser, 127 
Fulton and 42 Ann Streets, New York, in Tue 
JouRNAL. They are among the leading im- 
porters and manufacturers of Drawing Mate- 
rials, Mathematical and Surveying Instru- 
ments, Sagar’s and Imperial Tracing Cloth, 
Bristol Board, Whatman’s and Paragon Draw- 


ing Papers, &c. The Round-writing Pens 
and Book of Instruction are rapidly becoming 

pular, and should be tested by all educators. 
The goods furnished by this house are of the 
very best quality, and honorable dealing can 
be relied upon from them. 


We ask our readers to notice the card of S. 
W. Tilton & Co , 333 Washington St., Boston, 
in our present issue. For 50 cents the Intro- 
ductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting are 
furnished, which will enable any learner to 
understand what materials to use and how 
to use them in the art of drawing and painting. 
It will save ten times the sum usually paid the 
professional teacher. With this instruction- 


book and practice, the art can be readily ac- 
quired. For 50 ceats additional, Tilton’s Dec- 
orative Art Color-box, with ten moist water- 
colors and three brushes in a japanned box, are 
furnished. Teachers and parents will find 
that this guide to drawing and painting re- 
moves all the difficulties to self-instruction. 


ALL teachers and students of the classics 
should read carefully the announcement made 
by John Allyn, 30 Franklin St, Boston, in 
Tue JOURNAL of this week. Bennett’s Latin 
Books are now in use in many of the leading 


classical schools of the country, and they are 
pronounced superior books by the best-known 
classical teachers. 


Ma. M. Kingman, whose office is at 12 Brom- 
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ing a slight advance above what the poor ones 
nm we can get first-class Blackboards, made 
by J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston. Every 
one that uses them say that Swasey’s Black- 
boards are always satisfactory. 


ImporRTANT.—When you visit or 
York City, save b e, expressage; and car- 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. ZZ 


WHEN you want gold or silver medals for 
schools, colleges, or societies, send to Robt. W. 
Kip, 62 Fulton St., New York City. He also 
makes silk badges, rosettes, etc, for every 
known order in this or any other country. 
Our readers will do well to send their orders to 
Mr. Kip direct. See card in another column. 


A Heattuy Srate.—People are constantly 
changing their homes from East to West and 
from North to South, or vice versa, in search 


of a healthy State. If they would learn to be’ 
contented and to use the celebrated Kidney- 
Wort when sick, they would be much better 
off. —Translated from the N. Y. Zeitung. 


We desire to call the special attention of the 
readers of THE JOURNAL to the following im- 
portant announcement: 

RemovaL.— The New-England Agency of 
Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
heretofore with Messrs. Knight & Adams, 14 
Milk St., Boston, has been removed to 35 Brom- 
field St. All the publications of Messrs. L., 
B., T. &, Co., will sold for introduction by 
the New-Eogland Agent. He will also settle 
all outstanding agency accounts of Messrs. 
Knight & Adams. 

HARRISON Hume, N. £. Agent. 


Port of Poets. Whoever is entitled to this 
distinction, there is no doubt that the Esier- 
brook Falcon No. 048 is the pen of pens. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 


with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 
has placed in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy discovered by an East India missionary, 
and found so effective for the poumgnest and s y 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthm: 
and all Throat and Lung ; alsoa positive an 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, actuated by the 
desire to relieve suffering bumanity,1 gladly assume 
the duty of making it known to others. Address me 
with stamp, naming this paper, and I will mail you, 
free of charge, the recipe of this wonderful remedy 
with full directions for its posgapaticn and use, prin 

in German, French, or English. W. A. Noyes, 149 
Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 43m 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. 8. CLARE, 


41 Barclay Street, 
(ormeriy 145 Nassau 8.) New York City. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Late President of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory. Designed 
for use in colleges and schools, and by private students. 
An invaluable aid to Teachers. Practical Elocution 
is a condensed, yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression, with 
exercises illustrative of the several departments. 200 
pages, handsomely bound, $1.25. (To teachers, for ex- 
amination, $1.00.) Liberal discount on first introdne- 
tion into Schools and Colleges. NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 1416 
& 1418 Chestont 8t., Philadelphia; Joan H. 
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field St., Boston, who has furnished our schoo] | Secretary 


officers with self-inking and other stamps, is 
having such world-wide success,—particularly 
with the Patent Pocket Stamps,—that he has 


furnished orders for H. R H. the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Granville, Lord Rosebery, Wm. 
E. Gladstone, M.P.; Rt. Hon. on Playfair. 

-B., M.P.; Rt. Hon. John Bright, M.P., an 
many others of the nobility in England, 


Lypia E. PINKHAM’s Vegetable Compound 
revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions; gives elas- 


ticity and firmness to the step, restores the nat- 

to eye, and plants on the pale 
rs) uty the fresh roses of life’ 

and early summer time. peppery 


In speaking of blackboards it is unneces- 
sary to say that, like everything else, there are 
all kinds, Most teachers know what the poor 
kinds are, as they have had enough of them 
to use, furnished under the mistaken idea of 
being cheap. They are indeed cheap,—generally 
too cheap to be of any use, unless it is to 
aonoy the teachers, and retard the work of 
the school, Please to remember that by pay- 


Historical Epochs, 


WITH 


SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 


By E, A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

a Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0,, 


353 758 Broadway, New York. 


GARRETT ’S 


4 
100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 
NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Ww 
Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic. 


kind ever publish This work has receiv 


and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 


8vo in size ; bound in half Arabesque, and containing over 
aera . Retail Price, $3.25. The most complete treatise of the 
od the unqualified 


indorsement of the principals of many of the 


with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 


339 tf 


leading Commercial Ex 
of the price. Circulars of this 


Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vields unrivaled tones, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ESTEY ORGAN 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 


AINES UPBIGHT PIANOS, 
for New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. 


WasHINGTON 


(347 za] BOSTON, MASS. 


‘DUPLEX 
Copy-Book. 


Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near mr. Affords 
good, smooth support forthe hand. No stumbling on lower edge of buo 
culars and sample pages free. 


Cir- 
Address 
W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GCHARLES DeS 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


ILVER & SONS. 


1102 Walnut 
PHILADELI'HIA, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 


ww” SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published 


free to all. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
nar awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the 7 and ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamp: taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 


P. O. Box 3,445 7 East 14th St., New York. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


sases for of instruction; 


good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS 
‘eachers’ Agency 
240 uz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EURQPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and — going or to the country 
promptly suited w superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS. 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
T h will find the central location and 
ers “ Mutual Pls of this Agency 
e avenue u- 
~ West and South, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 
Send for to 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
a School and library } Cincinnati, Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. Agents Wanted. 350 


348-22 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency ‘or Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make earl soutien in 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 
preparation. 


&@™ Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N.Y. City. 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We want several handred good teachers to supply 
summer and fall vacancies, Now’'is the time to 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 
Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS 
356 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


‘REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHER BUREAU, THos, 
T. BAILKy, Manager, removed to 4 Post-Office 
Square, Beston. 
GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Spste 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shoul 
ster now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for e. Committees and 
others wantivg teachers please cal] or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL HIST. CHARTS, 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Aqottentions for the Spring and Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the best 
positions should register immediately. Blank forms of 
application and circulars sent to all inquirers, free of 
charge. The demand for good teachers at this office 
is greater than ever before. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


358 tf 
EACHERS WANTE TO FILL VAOANCIES. We 
want the names of several 
hundred competent Teachers, of all graces, to fill 
vacancies the coming school year in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, and Public Schools in the West and South. 
Do not re it off, but address immediately, with 
stamp, IRA M. PRICE, Sec’y, VN. W. Edu. Bureau, 
60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 357-d 


FOR SALE. 

A valuable School Property in a delightful town in 
New Jersey, only one hour by rail from Philadelphia, 
and one hour and a quarter from New York. The 
School is in a prosperous condition, and the good-will 
of the Principal is offered with the property. Terms 
of sale made easy. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
on Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TEACH RS Aided in obtaining positions by 
the Union Teachers’ Agency. 
Application-form and circulars sent for stamp. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & CO., Mana 
355 42 Bond 8t., New 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is prepared to furnish (both ladies and gentlemen) 
first-class Teachers of Modern and Ancient Lan- 
gases; as @ speciality ; also, teachers of Music and 


tion. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ork. 


We ‘have advantages as Seec 
MARKET GARDENER 
the best kinds for Fruit, 


send our Illustrated Cata 
“Ry 


the Garden, ”’ 


on application 2 


oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our 
America, covering upwards of four acres, sulid in glass, 


Flower or Vegetable cro 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


ismen of which we wish to tell the public. 
S AND FLORISTS, gives us such kyowted 
8 (whether for Private or Commercial Gari 
reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 
employing an average of seventy men throughout the year 


thing for PETER HEND 


Thirty years experience as PRACTICAL 
ge as to enable us to Judge not only what are 
ening), but also to thor- 


Plants 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


1g When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIoN, Boston, Mass. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS (Self-Instructive) IN 
DRAWING AND PAINTINC. 


By MARION KEMBLE. 
h lists of materials, their cost, and all informa- 
in for the beginner. Price, 50 cents. 
Tilten’s Decorative Art Color Box. 
Ten moist water-colors and three brushes in a 
japanned tin box. Price, 50 cents. 
A book of 24 Faeyr = in outline from Mother Goose, 
with directions for painting each one. Price, 50 cents. 
Either of the above mailed to any address on receipt 


of price by 8. W. TILTON & 00., Boston. 


Song-Books for Schools. 


216 pages. A very choice 
Sterling GeMS. collestion of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. Perkins and H. P. Main 


We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc, Price, 
$4.50 per Sonen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic So-Fa Musi¢ Reader, sewano 


& 
B. C. UNSELD, presents atural method” of learn 


ing to sing, by which the * ability to sing at S alee is ac 
quired in ess than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much musical in those who use 
it. It cone ns a variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 

81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


CHURCH’S 
(usical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIO. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled with | 


Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five to tem pages of New 
Music. Every subscriber receives free, the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES! 


of Sheet Music. 


Each premium contains 32 
of premiums sent 


Full particulars and list of con 
on application. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a year. 


Agents Wanted in overs and City, 
to whom a liberal commission will be paid. 


Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
(a Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEW 
No. Bauace, Cincinnati, 0. 


A Great Aid to Teachers. 


SHEPARD’S STENCIL MAPS. 
DESIGNS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


The outline of any map or chart is orated on 
durable paper. With this a perfect outline and inter- 
line of any State or county can be placed on the board 
in less than five minutes. With the use of colored 
chalk a beautiful map is brought out, to be used in les- 
son for the day. The maps are of large size,—some of 
them two by three feet ———— answer ev — 
pose of wali maps, with the advantage that pupils can 
fill out the proper — with names of States, counties, 
cities, villages, ete., ete. 

The Rolls of Honor are beautiful in aaigny and can 
be made an ornament to the school-room 


Prices by Mail. 


MAPS, 


United States, 60 cents; North A South Amer- 

pt Asia, a, Africa, Eastern and Western Hem 

ew England, Bai Middle, Southern, Central and West. 

érn States, 40 cents each; New York, 35 cents; New 


Jersey, 30 cents, 
ROLLS OF HONOR. 

-1, Japanese pattern, with birds... 
7 2, Plain letters, with scroll and flowers ween 
4, Old English, % bad 
5, Plain letters, “ 
6, Japanese crown and scroll 30 “ 

4 The word “ Meritorious,” with scroll and 


Sample of any of the above sent to address 
receipt of the price, 


A. LOVELL & C@., Publishers, 
42 Bond 8St., NEW YORK. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W, ELISWORTH, 21 Park PI, 
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|. Reversible Writt 
RB 
Reversible Writing Books, Sina, $1.99 
Drawin 6 1.80 
5. oF Essential /Ponmansh 
6, 6. No. 3, Ladies’ me +25 
7.8 and Business Manual.......... 1.25 
1.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 


Send for full List, and Introduetion Offer. 


$510 $20 one worth 86 free, 


= 300 best authors. Edi 


MRS. LYDIA E, PMKHAM, OF LINK, MAS, 


ympathize with Woman. 


Woman can s 


ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
GETABLE COMPO 


Is a Positive Cure P | 
for all those Painful © laints and Weaknesses 
socommon tocurbeat femase population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention thie Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


A YEAR and expenses to yaw. 
$7 2 2 Outfits free. Address P. O. Vick- 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 
e . 
— Honest good humor is the oil and wine of 
a merry meeting, and there is no jovial compan- 
ionship equal to that where the jokes are 
rather small and the laughter abundant. 
W. Irving. 
— Big trunk, little trunk, 
Band-box, and bundle. 
— Hannah Adams. 
— Thank Providence for epring. The earth, 
and man himself, by sympathy with his birth- 
ome would be far other than we find them, if 
ife toiled wearily onward without this period- 
ical infusion of the primal spirit.—Hawthorne 


— Believe me, the talent of success is noth- 
ing more than doing what you can do well.— 
Longfellow. 

— She didn’t seem to sense ongeing only 
ruffies and such like. Her mind all seemed to 
be narrowod down and puckered up, just 
like trimmin’.—Josiah Allen’s Wife. 


— Are is for us to brethe: 
ifies who preaches if I can’t brethe ?} ,, 
ol’, wat’s Pollus, to sinners who are 


What si 


ed? 
Ded for want of breth ; why, sextant, when 
we dye 
It’s only cos we can’t brethe any more, that’s 
all. — Arabella Wilson. 


— Life is a burden imposed upo u by 
God. What you make of it, that it twill be to 
you. Either a millstone around your neck or 
a diadem on your brow. Take it up bravely, 
bear it on joyfully, lay it down triumphantly. 
Gail Hamilton. 


— Scowling and growling will make a man old; 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling; 
Don’t be suspicious and selfish and cold,— 
ry smiling. 
iness stands like a maid at your 
y should you think you will fin 
roving ? 
Never was greater mistake than to hate,— 


Try loving. 
ohn Esten Cooke. 


— The young are too much disposed to 
thrust not alone the old, but the middle-aged, 
to the wall.— Grace Greenwood. 

— We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. — Longfellow. 

— Life is not so short but that there is al- 
ways time enough forcourtesy. Sslf-command 
is the main elegance. — Zmerson. 


Ha ate; 


her by 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md, 


In the course of his fraction discovered what now are 
renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
and Chamomile! in the of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 
It is not a patent a wong It is the result of his 
wn experience in practice. are & sure cure for 
the estening specie pecial diseases, cl are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
headache, neuralgia, Se sleeplessness, 
ree: and nervousness, and will any case, 
e Doctor’s great remedy for Skin disease, ed Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure is ener valuable and greatly 
sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. An excellent toilet dressing. 


Sold by all d Price, 50 cts.a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to ae ee address, 


DR. C, W. BENSON’S 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, =] 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
ai SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and if} 
TENDER 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


ta CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 115 Fulton 8t., 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson’s 
remedies, to whom all orders should be addreased. 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED. 


Writers and Travelers Ready Keference 
Beok.” A Library in a nut-shell. With flexible 
silk binding, 50 cts. per copy; Morocco pocket-book 
style, $1.00. Sample copies sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Everybody needs this little book. 
Complete outfit for canvassing, including both styles 


of oe 5 mail for $1.25. For circulars and terms 
to agents aes & HENDERSON, 
356 d Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


BooK Mastin 


e “inner life, 

pot, the Capitol; 
of th the sie ite atthe White House and of all its | 


bekin ‘ behi -a' sees it. 

48 fine Engravings. The The best cling book out. 

Ladies do ay GE Send forcirculars to the 
HARTFO P G OO., 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS 
Make quick sales and the best 
acy on our Elegant Book, 

olden Thoughts on Mother, 
Home and in Prose 
by Rev. Theo 

Cuyler Illustrated. Pleases everybody. $2. 15. 

Be 5,000 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, ma led on re- 

ceipt of price ; and the Bierstadt Portrait of Garfield, 

the one sent to the Queen, 16 x 21 for framing, $1.00. 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 355 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 


Schools. the She 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
ident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG YF, Boston. 
examinatio 


Entrance me, Tene 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., Boston. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORG 

Emory College was organ ganized in 1837. Tt is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is fall,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicous G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


itu or 68 an ntiemen,. Expenses 
Gzo. F. Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, he 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
~ dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Li and artistic advanta- 


hj ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPzAR, Principal. 


In One Votume, Con OOK AGENT 
Vneychopedia, com 
taliiug 6.000 References GOLD MINE! 


the most important matters 
CARLETON’S 


TERKST in the World. 


RY PAGE IS FULL OF 
REST. 
bas Sold 800 Copies. 
is irresistible, Every Pa 
ecriber gete his money's 
worth, 


Exclusive T 
Of Universal Knowledge, 


best terms, 
Write for Ctreulars to 
W. CARLETON & CU.,, Publishers, N. Y. City 
sold 


for Ten Conte, pew article. 
in two da 
FREE= t. World hay Co. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West 
N.H. Patronized by half the States fetus Union’ Union, 
H, BaRLow, A.M., 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- | 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass.,. 
for MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL C 


GLISH AND + SCHOOL, Providence, 
Scientific Schools, or 


R. I., prepares for 
2. Hacellent char- 
acter of pupile. 3. Best school building. 4. e 
intments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
BElocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. © 
Mowry & Gorr, z 
the 
‘dress DDARD. SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding or both sexes. moderate, 
Tones address HENRY PRIEST, 80ns 
© SLIPS in the Common School Branches. ENWICH ACAD. Y, Musical 
120 400 Algebraic Problems with Anew, G College D. BLAKESLER, 
$1.20. Wey. WHITTIER, Farmington, Me. East on’ 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. ~ 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
e or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE yy SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. “ig Sones, 

examination ursday, Fe 1882, 
Address E. H, RUSSELL, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon House ae 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced for classes of students. Address, 


Course 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Feb 15, 1 For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Pr 


TATE L SCHOOL, — 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYpzEN, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W Mass, 
§ 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The Five Years’ Musical 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Cler- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particaler 
be sent on to 


President, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


LE. 
plaints, al] ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
| 
| 
| 
LIVER PILIS. They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
| 
om 
| 
: 
Vi 
{ 


‘New Inductive Arithmetics. 


130 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


JOURNAL OF 


DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Crammar Schools. 
DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, AND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 
OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 
to practical training in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 
a perma an art of pera with immediate reference to the work in hand. It follows the plan of 
nature. The child is taught to write, to read, and to combine words into sentences. By this process the child 


forms a permanent habit of writing as if speaking. 


The advantage of the method followed in this boo‘ is, that it teaches the correct use and meaning of each 


"word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. 


Primary, now ready. Sample Cepy, 10 Cents. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, I ’ 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Auclysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 11th German ed.. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
e@™ Our various catalogues, covering every branch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in wad > Y- of 

the world who will furnish his address. “Zz 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. |« 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


I. Vegetable Ki om, set of 30 
It. Mineral Kingdom, 
Sik. Animal Kingdom, “ 


and o in the V Mineral, and Animal 
’ 

articles, ibstances, and wood are 

attached to the cards, fo’ an instructive and inter- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Casar.— The Tem- 
— Richari II. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
enry IV. Part I1.— Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure 
for \easure.—Merry Wives of Windsor. Send for Ill. 
Circular. A. 0. STOCKIN, Fy) oo New Eng., 
47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 


bstances | Bpencerian Penmanship; 
red | @Winton’s Geographies ; 


Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c, 


ine. Deseri sent on N 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. HUME, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 as 23 14 Milk Street, Beston. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston. 
_& x * NEW YORK. Books for Bu lementary Reading. 


Lessons in EK 
lish and Higher ms $ 
Giatchisen’s and 


WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH 
Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 72 ¥shington St 
A4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi a ketches and Notes. $1.00. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry LODGE. 

POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIorT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 

illustrated. 75 cts. 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E,. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 

HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosEparne E. 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢.; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 

Gy Special Rates for Introduction. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

or ger’s nt Drawi 
Smith’s Practical Music Ronder. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


JUST OUT: S7 Pranklia BOSTON. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia, 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers 811 Arch St, Phila. 


RITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal 8vo, and Printed in Colors. 

Piske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Manual ef Elecution. 
Vogde’s Mensuration, 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etymeologies. 


~ Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


Agents 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
4ND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


L, PRANG & CO., 
Ant anp Epvoationan Pusiisumrs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the 

of common schools, drawing classes, and et 
Drawing Materials. 

Natural History Series. For schools 


and ts represented 
colors, and arranged for instrecdos with object, 


Prang’s American Chremos. 155as 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK. 


Brackett’ for Fiome 

Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 4 
Ireland’s Pocket * 7 
Day’s istheties, and 
Sturtevant's Econc 1.76 


1 
to Draw 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading "ss 


to the Pages, mailed on application 


The only Illustrated School Edition in| & 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


i 


Vol. XV.—No. 8 


ARMSTRONG’S 
PRIMER 
UNITED 


STATES 
HISTORY. 


6 Deuble-page Colored Maps. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 

si in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford”? Editions. 
Authorized by American Committes of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 
Paysen, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Barthelomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded 8S ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General 
A. MANBON, 22 Bromfi Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 

Oldest of the ki 


HOW 
and Foreign, a CLUB RATaS. Bend 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
5 AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


303 eow 
National Subscriptien 
inthe 


A fall line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES alwayson hand. Price-list on 


MO N EY application. 0ol Supplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 2z 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Historical and Chronological Atlas 
UNITED STATES 


Sent to any address on receipt of 81.00. Address, 
A. MoCREARY, Bookseller, or LUCIEN H. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 357 b 


END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
S Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. oo. 
16 Hawley 8t., Bostoa, 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 

unglison’s Physiology. 
NEW YORK, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive ker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

* |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauh’s Language Series. 

133 Westminster Gummere’s 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political 3 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 0O0., 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centar. 


12mo. Cloth, Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPINC, 
Containing Single and Double Entry. 
This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder 

ate size, and yet sufficiently fall to give a thorough 
knowl of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
ly practical and to current business methods. 

“ Meservey’s Bookkeeping bas been used in our school 
for two years past. I rd it as an excellent text- 
the pupils, progressive, thorough, and comp . 
practical.” . A. Mowry, Providence, President of 
American Institute of Instruction. 

“@ Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence solicited. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 
Bowser’s Analytical Geometry, $1.75 

se Diff. and Integral Caiculus, 2,25 
Minifies Mechanical Drawing, 4.00 
oe Geometrical 2.00 


Coffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Wiesbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 10.00 
Plattner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 5.00 
Plympten’s 66 66 1.50 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


| COMPTON'S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIO OOMPUTA- 


TIONS, being introductory to the study of rithms, 
For High Schools, Academies, and Scientific Institu- 
tions. By Prof. ALrrep G. Compton, of Uollege 
City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SOHOOLS. By E. 
8. DaNA, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale ‘go 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

BRIG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. By 
Gro. R. BRiGGs, Instructor of Mathematics, Har- 
vard College. Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Abridged edition, 
adapted for College use. By f. W. W. JOHNSON. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Rion, of U.S. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’s Abrigded Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 
Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor 

= —— with reference to introduction, prepaid 

‘or $1.00. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, ~ | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURYS REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Series---Latest Publications. 


The prices quoted are Introduction & fample Copy Prices. If ordered by mall, add one-sixth for postage.) 


95 By J. B. Ph.D., Supt. Cin- 


Treasury of General Knowledge, For young, stu: 


Color Chart. 
Tar Boards, 10.00; 


A Photographic Reduction 


» on Eclectic Revolving Stand, $7.50 per set; in Portfolio fla 


00 History, Science, and Miscellaneous Topics. 12mo. Half roan. 50 cents. 
‘s0|McGuffey’s Revised Primers, $1-00 per dozen ; stitt covers, $1.50 
s|McGuffey’s Revised Readi 


Charts, 
rds, $5. on heavy 


of McGuffey’s Revised Charts will be sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of 5 cents, ” 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


| | 
| 
to illustrate the uses of various su 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! ers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
French Course 
| 
The Elem. Atlases (1 voit), 
AND Godwin’ j my 4 
Superistendente, a: paid to furnishing School Boards, 
and Teachers with and Mental Sctence, Anglish literature 
| ond overy varie of 
Liberal discounts made, 
M, W, ESBURY, New-Hng, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mags, 


